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A DREAM—AND THE REALITY. 


SoMETIME or other everyone of us has indulged in day-dreams, 
building a castle, goodly to look upon, but most often lacking 
foundation and much too high up in the clouds for our workaday 
life, yet I ask you to let me tell you of such a dream castle, but 
this time with the solid foundation of actual fact. It is one I have 
cherished for many a year. 

I must go back for a moment to ancient history. During the 
great South African War some of my readers may still remember 
that there was much talk of a Red Cross Ambulance, ‘ The Queen 
Wilhelmina,’ which the Dutch sent out to relieve the sufferings 
of their distant kinsfolk. ‘The Queen Wilhelmina’ was pro- 
nounced by all who knew and could judge to be the most perfectly 
equipped ambulance of all the various Red Cross Associations 
represented there at the time. Of necessity after the war came 
criticism and discussion as to the experiences of the Red Cross, and 
I was urged by one of our eminent surgeons to try to see the 
establishment which had fitted out ‘The Queen Wilhelmina.’ On 
my next visit to the Netherlands the Queen Mother gratified my 
wish and sent me to Amsterdam to be shown over the premises 
of Messrs. Uterméhlen. 

Now let me take you over the Amsterdam establishment : 
A plain solid house, clean even outside, with good useful windows, 
no needless ornamentation either outside or in, but everything in the 
equipment of the very best for its special purpose. From a small 
lobby, I was taken to the show-room ; glass cupboards all round the 
walls, a big table in the centre, and a couple of chairs constituted all 
the furniture. There you could see samples of every article pro- 
duced in the building and, what was most interesting, samples of the 
raw materials used for the surgical dressings, such as bottles and glass 
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jars containing various kinds of fibres, varieties of the cotton plant, 
&c. From there we were taken to the Scientific Department, where 
deadly war is waged on microbes and bacilli, not one packet of 
dressings being sent out without the scientist’s assurance that it 
is clean—scientifically clean. Then came the inspection of the 
workrooms. These were of a good size, well lighted and ventilated ; 
the walls were of light colour and, like ceiling and floor, washable ; 
the corners of the rooms were rounded as in our newest hospitals. 
Just inside the door were basins and taps, so that the workers should 
wash their hands after shutting the door and before beginning 
their work. The tables were of glass, with baskets attached for 
shreds, and a chair to each table. This completed the furnishing. 
From a surgeon’s point of view the conditions were ideal. Two 
or three girls, or even one alone, were working in the various rooms, 
for, remember, there was then ‘ Peace on Earth’ and no need of 
great production, but when the call should come, more tables could 
easily be put into each room and the output be multiplied tenfold 
or more. In one room a girl was making Emergency Field Dress- 
ings—a combination of swab and roller bandage—into tight parcels 
and packing them into their prepared papers ready for sterilising. 
These are the dressings which are sewn into the tunic of every soldier 
going into action, and Mr. Utermdéhlen was supplying them to various 
armies. I was given a demonstration of the lightning rapidity 
with which they could be applied : the forewoman handed the packet 
to the manager who, turning to me, said ‘ A sword cut across the 
chest,’ and before I realised what he was doing, the woman stood 
before me beautifully bandaged. In another room they were 
packing compressed cotton-wool swabs in germ-proof paper, and 
so on, in each room, at each table, a deft pair of hands were busy, 
and beautiful parcels came into being to fill the stock-room after 
sterilisation and eventually to bring relief to some sufferer. They 
not only made aseptic dressings but also antiseptic, and here I was 
much interested to see the method employed for that work. The 
girls worked at tables with double glass slabs, the second glass 
siab covering their work and hands, so that the fumes of the anti- 
septic should not affect them nor their breath contaminate the 
dressing. At one of these tables a girl would be folding antiseptic 
gauze into swabs like fingers and packing them at once into their 
papers ; another was folding yards of antiseptic material to fit into 
a box about seven inches in height and two inches square. A tape 
fixed to the end of the material drew out the dressing to the length 
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required without further handling. At the time this was the 
newest and best contrivance for Field Dressing Stations, as it 
obviated the necessity of using a table or the ground to fold and 
cut the dressing on. After visiting the workrooms, I was shown 
the sterilismg room. A basket full of packets was just ready to 
come out of the steriliser; two samples were taken out of the 
middle of the basket to be scientifically tested, the rest went into 
the cooling-room where they awaited the result of the test; 
if satisfactory, they went into stock, if not, they were returned to 
the steriliser. In this connection I ought to say that the packets 
were sterilised in their papers just as they passed out of the girl’s 
hands and were never opened till used. From there we went down- 
stairs, first into the room where a kind of steam hammer was at 
work compressing certain dressings. The manager took up a 
large sheet of cotton-wool which he folded eight times, put this 
thick bundle into a small receptacle under the press, and in a moment 
four neat, tight, hard little parcels, a finger thick, came out of it. 
These are sold for use as compresses or sponges, for, after immersion 
in water, this compressed cotton-wool can be separated into the 
thinnest of layers. The next visit was to the impregnating room, 
where the various materials were made antiseptic. Here, too, the 
same kind of press was used. The man in charge gave us a demon- 
stration: On the deal table he spread out his material, sprinkled 
an evil-smelling chemical over it, put it into the press and showed 
me how this chemical by pressure had penetrated every fibre. 
It looked a harmless and easy process, but the manager explained 
that there might be risks if anything went wrong with the steam- 
press, as then the fumes might be overpowering and harmful to 
the workers in the room and even to those in other parts of the house. 
As a safeguard they had a deep double door to this room, the space 
between the doors was several feet deep, and both doors opened 
inwards into this space, where a broad air-shaft led up to the open, 
so that in case of accident the air pressure would open the door 
connecting with the room and force tight the outer door and at 
the same time the fumes would be carried straight up, thus saving 
the house and minimising the danger for those working in that 
particular room. The last stage of this grand tour was the hall, 
where the workers collected their material. Each has a neat 
leather belt with a pair of scissors, a needle-case, pins and cotton 
attached to it; these hang along the wall ready for use. The 
remainder of the hall is fitted with shelves, which contain the various 
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wrappers, string, and labels used for the packets. All workers on 
arriving go to the basement to change boots and skirts and put 
on neat grey cotton dresses and white aprons and caps entirely 
covering the hair. The matron in charge is responsible for their 
personal cleanliness, and if she thinks the morning toilet has been 
neglected, the culprit is sent to the bathroom. When they come 
up they each put on their belt, and from the shelves they take the 
paper, labels, &c., which they will require for their day’s work and 
then go to their respective workrooms. At night before leaving 
they hang up their belts and return to their appointed places such 
papers, &c., as they have not used. Every day the workrooms are 
swept and washed, and once a week the whole room, including the 
ceiling, is sluiced down. Method, cleanliness, and tidiness are 
the watchwords of that establishment. 

This is what I was shown at Amsterdam, and whilst I looked 
and listened, a vision rose before my eyes. In spirit I saw a National 
Institution where women would be trained to enable them to 
render efficient help in times of emergency. I had so constantly 
heard of the waste, the worry, and the sore disappointment which 
over-shadowed much of our voluntary work in the past, all caused 
by want of technical knowledge and lack of prepared organisation. 
The more I thought over our heartaches, the more convinced I 
became that my ‘ castle’ was a real necessity and would fill a gap 
in that grand British Institution, ‘ Voluntary Work.’ My dream- 
castle was to be entirely woman’s work ; it had to exist because it 
must exist, not because it was my fad or that of anyone else. There 
would be a small permanent staff who would be paid ; thus an open- 
ing would be given to women who have to earn their living, but whose 
previous training had not fitted them for scientific or specialised 
work ; here the worker’s best qualification would be a pair of deft 
and useful hands. I thought of our officers’ widows and daughters or 
such as had suffered through our wars. This ‘ Dream Institution,’ 
though quite independent in its existence—by this I mean having 
complete freedom to develop without the trammels of red tape— 
yet should be in the closest co-operation with all existing organisa- 
tions which deal with the relief of sick and wounded. Surely 
there is a wide field for woman’s ingenuity to invent and adapt 
appliances for the greater comfort of suffering humanity. The 
nursing comforts produced here would be welcome gifts to many 
a poor hospital, which would thus profit by such an institution in 
normal times, whilst, in any sudden emergency, everything would 
be ready for immediate response to greater demands. 
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In the past my propaganda for the realisation of this day- 
dream failed ignominiously, though the advisability of such an 
institution was acknowledged by all to whom I spoke of it, but 
just then we were in the ‘ piping times of Peace,’ and there was a 
general belief that such work could hardly be wanted again. Yet 
to-day we have over four years of world-war behind us, and at 
2 Cavendish Square my cloud-castle has at last come to earth, 
for the time being at least, and my vision of us women from all 
parts of the Empire working together in a thoroughly businesslike 
organisation for the help of a suffering world has become in very 
truth a reality. The Central Depot, for three years the Surgical 
Branch of Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild, has many branches ; 
over 230 in all parts of the kingdom are affiliated to the head- 
quarters at 2 Cavendish Square. There you cannot pass through 
the front door without at once feeling something of the spirit that 
reigns in the house: kindliness, helpfulness, good-fellowship, and 
industry greet you as you enter. In the hall the Runners, as the 
messengers are called, with their red sashes across their shoulders, 
are ever ready with a bright face to welcome visitors and show 
them to whatever department of the work they wish to go. In 
their waiting time they stamp labels and papers, carry parcels 
and make themselves generally useful. The telephone is generally 
going; as you pass you hear the ‘ yes, yes, no, I will see’ of mes- 
sages taken or answered. The inner hall too speaks of work, as, 
at its big table, one or two Emergency Secretaries may be found 
on busy days with their letters, lists, or tickets. As you go up the 
wide stair you may meet an Overseer in white with a red band on 
her arm and a Runner or one of her workers carrying a basket 
down, piled with finished work, to be packed, or toiling up with 
new material—packets of gauze, cut-out shirts and jackets—for 
the various workrooms. In one room bandages—many-tail, 
shoulder, or whatever their names—are carefully stitched together ; 
there Sphagnum moss is picked and sorted; in another this is 
worked into the Carrel-pads, a new development in dressing during 
this war; pneumonia jackets, shell, flat or cut gauze dressings, 
roller bandages, head-dressings, eye-dressings, jaw-bandages, splints, 
slippers, surgical boots and arm-props of marvellous workmanship, 
old linen patched and adapted for hospital use,—thus from room 
to room everywhere you will find willing and, by now, well-trained 
hands at work doing their bit to ease the pain and suffering of 
those who give their strength for our safety. Downstairs in the 
stock-room you are in immediate touch with the wide world as, 
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from there, the grants are sorted and passed through for sending 
off, the addresses of the recipients varying from Wandsworth and 
other London hospitals to Salonica, Roumania, Serbia, Russia, 
Siberia, France, Italy, and the rest. The shelves, well filled with 
brown and blue parcels, empty quickly on a busy day to be refilled 
by evening from the workrooms and branch depots. The dressings 
and other articles come to the stock-room to be sorted and booked, 
dressings and bandages packed into tidy parcels; dressings which 
come into immediate contact with wounds have double wrappers, 
white and then brown; the bandages, only brown or blue according 
to their kind. The tables on which this packing is done are covered 
with white American cloth and kept immaculately clean, so is 
the whole stock-room, in spite of the continual coming and going 
and shifting of ladders, baskets, and sacks. Of this room I can 
speak from personal experience, of its work, its charm, its poetry ; 
such a wholesome and invigorating spirit fills the room. At times 
a low murmur of conversation, at others merry laughter may be 
heard, then again complete silence but for the swish of paper being 
folded or a groan from a worker as an ominous crack proclaims 
a torn wrapper, a crime in the stock-room where every inch of 
paper is measured out. At one end of this room the goods from 
the branch depots are sent down a shoot, booked, and then dis- 
tributed to the various boxes or workers ; you hear a distant voice 
counting 1, 2, 3, often to the hundreds. At the other end is the shoot 
for the outgoing grants. A real kaleidoscope passes before your 
eyes as one list after another is called over: brown parcels, blue 
parcels, large parcels, tiny parcels, white sacks with special dressings, 
big square sacks of bog-proof sheeting—the seams stuck together, 
marked sterilised, filling the room with a truly hospital smell— 
baskets full of slippers, bundles of shirts, socks or household linen, 
splints looking like some formidable weapons, vanish one after 
another with a thud or a swish down the shoot. The presiding 
genius of this department need be somewhat of an athlete, as she 
may have to dive head foremost into the deep trolley basket to 
rescue some small bundle dropped to the bottom, or from the top 
of a ladder she throws down into the shoot parcels from the high 
shelves with an accurate aim worthy of a good cricketer. Clothes, 
splints, shoes, cushions overflow into the passage leading into the 
stock-room or next door, where the much-needed basin, soap, and 
water are to be found. A step further and you are in a veritable 
Cinderella corner; the room is dark and lonely, the walls around 
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covered with shelves laden with materials needed for the multi- 
farious works executed in the depot. There, aside from the other 
workers, toils the skilled cutter-out of shirts and jackets and all 
that goes to clothe a wounded man, and woman also, as we must 
not forget the W.A.A.C.s, this last addition to our Army. Nothing 
is wasted, all is turned to good account, everything can be used ; 
from odds and ends things are made up, and what is not suitable 
for the depot work is sold for the benefit of the depot. 

At 1 o’clock a gong with a stern harsh voice calls the workers 
to luncheon; you must leave the room, for then everything is 
covered up, the windows opened, and the place cleaned; when at 
2 o'clock you are allowed to return, you find the place swept and 
garnished and work, is resumed with renewed vigour. Shortly 
after 4 o’clock the gong sounds once more, generally a most welcome 
sound, as tea is an agreeable interlude. Then on again till 6 o’clock 
when the depot closes to its workers and the women of the Green 
Cross come in to clean the place ready for the next morning. 

Creature comforts are not forgotten; excellent luncheons are 
provided for the workers at a price not exceeding 1s. 2d., and no one 
need wish for anything better than our chef’s war rations: ample, 
good, and delightfully varied. Tea not to exceed 5d. is up to the 
same standard. 

A visit to the big packing shed, where all the incoming goods 
are unpacked, sorted and counted, and the outgoing grants are 
packed, must not be forgotten when visiting the stock-room. The 
finished bales and boxes are a sight to see, and quite a lesson in 
geography if you follow them to their final destination, though 
a few have ended where they certainly were not intended for nor 
needed, amongst the mysterious denizens of the deep sea. 

You can spend a very heart-stirring hour in going over No. 2 
Cavendish Square ; here is the actual reality of my dream. I know 
many of my fellow-workers are wondering whether, when at last 
the bells ring in the Hour of Peace, all this splendid organisation, 
with its fellowship of devoted work during the years of anxiety, 
sorrow, and hope, must vanish back into the clouds. I know many 
wish, as I do, that it may remain a reality. Though we hope for 
an enduring Peace, we ever remain frail humanity, liable to many 
adversities such as would still call for assistance from us British 
women. Can we not band together in a Club or Association, by 
which means we would keep in touch with one another and with 
our work? Our headquarters might be somewhat on the lines 
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of our depot, but with a small permanent staff of paid workers who 
would keep up with the progress and changing experiences in the 
various branches of nursing and gain a thorough proficiency in 
each department, and thus become the friend and guide to the 
members, keeping them in touch with all the details of the work. 
I know several medical men, both at home and at the front, who 
would welcome such an institution. It would be a surety to them 
that in times of stress they would find everything fit and ready 
as required. Nurses and doctors could feel confident that, however 
great and sudden the emergency, we women would not fail them 
but would be found ready. Thus we might make our work a 
lasting memorial of all that this work has meant and done for us 
and taught us in these years of awful world war. 


HELEN. 





THE GREAT HOUSE. 
A STORY OF QUIET TIMES (1845-6): 


BY STANLEY J: WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER V. (Continued). 


AuDLEY repented when Mary had left him that he had not made 
better use of histime. It had been part of his plan to make such an 
impression on the girl as might be of use in the future, and he wondered 
why he had not devoted himself more singly to this ; why he had 
allowed minutes which might have been given to intimate subjects to 
be wasted in a dry discussion. But there was a quality in Mary that 
did not lightly invite to gallantry—a gravity and a balance that, had 
he looked closely into the matter, might have explained his laches. 

And in fact he had builded better than he knew, for while he 
reproached himself, Mary, safe within the tiny bathing machine 
which the packet company called a cabin, was giving much thought 
to him. The dip-candle, set within a horn lanthorn, threw its 
light on the one comfortable object, the tea-tray, seated beside 
which, she reviewed what had happened, and found it all interest- 
ing; his meeting with her, his thought for her, the glimpses he had 
given her of things beyond the horizon of the convent school, even 
his diversion into politics. He was not on good terms with his uncle, 
and it was unlikely that she would see more of him. But she was 
sure that she would always remember with gratitude his appearance 
on the threshold of her new life, that she would always recall this 
crossing and the kindness which had lapped her about and saved 
her from loneliness. 

In her eyes he figured as one of the brilliant circle of the Hétel 
Lambert. For her he played a part in great movements and high 
enterprises such as those which he had revealed to her. His light 
treatment of them, his air of detachment, had, indeed, chilled her 
at times; but these were doubtless natural in one who viewed 
from above and from a distance the ills which it was his task to 
treat. How ignorant he must think her! How remote from the 
plane on which he lived, the standards by which he judged, the 
objects at which he aimed! Yet he had stooped to explain things 
to her and to make them clear. 
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She spent an hour deep in thought, and, strange as the life of 
the ship was to her, she was deaf to the creaking of the timbers, 
or the surge of the waves as they swept past the beam. At in- 
tervals hoarse orders, a rush of feet across the deck, the more regular 
tramp of rare passengers, caught her attention, only to lose it as 
quickly. It was late when she roused herself. She saw that the 
candle was burning low, and she began to make her arrangements 
for the night. 

Midway in them she paused, and coloured faintly, aware that 
she knew his tread from the many that had passed. The foot- 
step ceased. A hand tapped at her door. ‘ Yes?’ she said. 

‘We shall be in the river by daybreak,’ Audley announced. 
‘I thought that you might like to know that and to come on deck 
early. You ought not to miss the river from the Nore to the Pool.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she answered. 

* You shouldn’t miss it,’ he persisted. ‘ Greenwich especially !’ 

‘I shall be there,’ she replied. ‘Itis very good of you. Good- 
night.’ 

He went away. After all, he was the only man on board shod 
like a gentleman ; it had been odd if she had not known his step ! 
And for going on deck in the morning, why should she not? Was 
she to miss Greenwich because Lord Audley went to a good boot- 
maker ? 

So when Peter Basset, still pale and qualmish, came on deck 
in the early morning, a little below the Pool, the first person he 
saw was the girl whom he. had come to escort. She was stand- 
ing high above him on the captain’s bridge, her hands clasping the 
rail, her hair blown about and shining golden in the sunshine. Lord 
Audley’s stately form towered above her. He was pointing out 
this and that, and they were talking gaily ; and now and again the 
captain spoke to them, and many were looking at them. She did 
not see Basset ; he was on the deck below, standing amid the com- 
mon crowd, and so he was free to look at her as he pleased. 
He might be said not to have seen her before, and what he saw 
now bewildered, nay, staggered him. Unwillingly, and to please 
his uncle, he had come to meet a girl of whom they knew no more 
than this, that, rescued from some backwater of Paris life, into 
which a weak and shiftless father had plunged her, she had earned 
her living, if she had earned it at all, in a dependent capacity. 
He had looked to find her one of two things; either flashy and 
underbred, with every fault an Englishman might consider French, 
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or a nice mixture of craft and servility. He had not been able 
to decide which he would prefer. 

Instead he saw a girl tall, slender, and slow of movement, with 
eyes set under a fine width of brow and grave when they smiled, 
a chin fuller than perfect beauty required, a mouth a little large, 
a perfect nose. Auburn hair, thick and waving, drooped over 
each temple, and framed a face as calm as it was fair. ‘Surely 
a pearl found on a midden!’ Basset thought. And as the thought 
passed through his mind, Mary looked down. Her eyes roved for 
a moment over the crowded deck, where some, like Basset, returned 
her gaze with interest, while others were taken up with seeking their 
baggage or bawling for missing companions. He was not a man, it 
has been said, to stand out in a crowd, and her eyes travelled over 
him without seeing him. Audley spoke to her, she lifted her eyes, 
she looked ashore again. But the unheeding glance which had not 
deigned to know him stung Basset! He dubbed her, with all 
her beauty, proud and hard. Still—to be such and to have sprung 
from such a life! It was marvellous. 

He knew nothing of the convent school with its hourly dis- 
cipline lasting through years. He did not guess that the ob- 
stinacy which had been weakness in the father was strength in 
the child. Much less could he divine that the improvidence of that 
father had become a beacon, warning the daughter off the rocks 
which had been fatal to him! Mary was no miracle, but neither 
was she proud or hard. 

They had passed Erith, and Greenwich with its stately pile 
and formal gardens glittering in the sunshine of an April morning. 
The ripple of a westerly wind, meeting the flood, silvered the tur- 
bid surface. A hundred wherries skimmed like water-flies hither and 
thither, long lines of colliers fringed the wharves, tall China clippers 
forged slowly up under a scrap of foresail, dumb barges deep laden 
with hay or Barclay’s Entire, moved mysteriously with the tide. 
On all sides hoarse voices bawled orders or objurgations. Charmed 
with the gaiety, the movement, the colour, Mary could not take 
her eyes from the scene. The sunshine, the leap of life, the pulse 
of spring, moved in her blood and put to flight the fears that 
had weighed on her at nightfall. She told herself with elation 
that this was England, this was her native land, this was her 
home. 

Meanwhile Audley’s mind took another direction. He reflected 
that in a few minutes he must part from the girl, and must trust 
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henceforth to the impression he had made. For some hours he 
had scarcely given a thought to Basset, but he recalled him now, 
and he searched for him in the throng below.’ He found him at 
last, pressed against the rail between a fat woman with a basket and 
a crying child. Their eyes met. My lord glanced away, but he 
could not refrain from a smile as he pictured the poor affair the 
other had made of his errand. And Basset saw the smile and read 
its meaning, and though he was not a self-assertive man, though 
he was, perhaps, backward to a fault, anger ran through his veins. 
To have travelled three hundred miles in order to meet this girl, 
to have found her happy in another’s company, and to have accepted 
the conditions—the position had vexed him even under the qualms 
of illness. This morning, and since he had seen her, it stirred in 
him an unwonted resentment. He d—d Audley under his breath, 
disengaged himself from the basket which the fat woman was thrust- 
ing into his ribs, lifted the child aside. He escaped below to collect 
his effects. 

But in a short time he recovered his temper. When the boat 
began to go about in the crowded Pool and Mary reluctantly dragged 
her charmed eyes from the White Tower, darkened by the smoke 
and the tragedies of twenty generations, she found him awaiting 
them at the foot of the ladder. He was still pale, and the girl’s 
conscience smote her. For many hours she had not given him a 
thought. ‘I hope you are better,’ she said gently. 

“Horrid thing, mal de mer!’ remarked my lord, with a gleam 
of humour in his eye. 

‘Thank you, I am quite right this morning,’ Basset answered. 

‘You go from Euston Grove, I suppose ? ’ 

‘Yes. The morning train starts in a little over an hour.’ 

No more was said, and they went ashore together. Audley, 
an old traveller, and one whose height and presence gave weight 
to his orders, saw to Mary’s safety in the crowd, shielded her from 
touts and tide-waiters, took the upper hand. He watched the 
aproned porters disappearing with the baggage in the direction of 
the Custom House, and a thought struck him. ‘I am sorry that 
my servant is not here,’ he said. ‘ He would see our things through 
without troubling us.’ His eyes met Basset’s. 

Basset disdained to refuse. ‘I will do it,’ he said. He received 
the keys and followed the baggage. 

Lord Audley looked at Mary and laughed. ‘I think you'll 
find him useful,’ he said. ‘Takes a hint and is not too forward.’ 
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‘For shame!’ she cried. ‘It is very good of him to go.’ But 
she could not refrain from a smile. ; 

‘ Well trained,’ Audley continued in a whimsical tone, ‘ fetches 
and carries, barks at the name of Peel and growls at the name of 
Cobden, gives up a stick when required, could be taught to beg— 
by the right person.’ 

She laughed—she could not resist his manner. ‘But you 
are not very kind,’ she said. ‘ Please to call a—whatever we need. 
He shall not do everything.’ 

‘ Everything ?’ Lord Audley echoed. ‘ He should do nothing,’ 
in a lower tone, ‘if I had my way.’ 

Mary blushed. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FIELD AND FORGE. 


THE window of the clumsy carriage was narrow, but Mary gazed 
through it as if she could never see enough of the flying landscape, 
the fields, the woods, the ivy-clad homes and red-roofed towns 
that passed in procession before her. The emotions of those who 
journeyed for the first time on a railway at a speed four times 
as great as that of the swiftest High-flier that ever devoured the 
road are forgotten by this generation. But they were vivid. The 
thing was a miracle. And though by this time men had ceased to 
believe that he who passed through the air at sixty miles an hour 
must of necessity cease to breathe, the novice still felt that he could 
never tire of the panorama so swiftly unrolled before him. 

And it was not only wonder, it was admiration that held Mary 
chained to the window. Her infancy had been spent in a drab 
London street, her early youth in the heart of a Paris which was 
still gloomy and mediseval. Some beautiful things she had seen 
on féte days, the bend of the river at Meudon or St. Germain, and 
once the Forest of Fontainebleau ; on Sundays the Bois. But the 
smiling English meadows, the grey towers of village churches, the 
parks and lawns of manor-houses, the canals with their lines of 
painted barges, and here and there a gay packet boat—she drank 
in the beauty of these, and more than once her eyes grew dim. 
For a time Basset, seated in the opposite corner, did not exist for 
her; while he,” behind the Morning Chronicle, made his observa- 
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tions and took note of her at his leisure. The longer he looked 


the more he marvelled. 
‘. He asked himself with amusement what John Audley would 


think of her when he, too, should see her. He anticipated the 
old man’s surprise on finding her so remote from their preconceived 
ideas of her. He wondered what she would think of John Audley. 

And while he pondered, and now scanned his paper without 
reading it, and now stole another glance at her, he steeled himself 
against her. She might not have been to blame, it might not have 
been her fault; but, between them, the two on the boat had put 
him in his place and he could not forget it. He had cut a poor 
figure, and he resented it. He foresaw that in the future she would 
be dependent on him for society, and he would be a fool if he then 
forgot the lesson he had learned. She had a good face, but prob- 
ably her up-bringing had been anything but good. Probably 
it had taught her to make the most of the moment and of the man 
of the moment, and he would be foolish if he let her amuse herself 
with him. He had seen in what light she viewed him when other 
game was afoot, and he would deserve the worst if he did not 
remember this. 

Presently an embankment cut off the view, and she withdrew 
her eyes from the window. In her turn she took the measure 
of her companion. It seemed to her that his face was too 
thoughtful and grave for his years, and that his figure was in- 
significant. The eye which had accustomed itself to Lord Audley’s 
port and air found Basset slight and almost mean. She smiled 
as she recalled the skill with which my lord had set him aside and 
made use of him. 

Still, he was a part of the life to which she was hastening, and 
curiosity stirred in her. He was in possession, he was in close re- 
lations with her uncle, he knew many things which she was anxious 
to know. Much of her comfort might depend on him. Presently 
she asked him what her uncle was like. 

‘ You will see for yourself in a few hours,’ he replied, his tone cold 
and almost ungracious. ‘Did not Lord Audley describe him ?’ 

‘No. And you seem,’ with a faint smile, ‘to be equally on 
your guard, Mr. Basset.’ 

‘Not at all,’ he retorted. ‘But I think it better to leave you 
to judge for yourself. I have lived too near to Mr. Audley to— 
to criticise him.’ 

She coloured. 
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‘Let me give you one hint, however,’ he continued in the same 
dry tone; ‘you will be wise not to mention Lord Audley to him. 
They are not on good terms.’ 

‘T am sorry.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ It cannot be said to be unnatural, 
after what has happened.’ 

She considered this. ‘What has happened ?’ she asked after 
a pause. 

‘ Well, the claim to the peerage, if nothing else——’ 

‘What claim?’ she asked. ‘Whose claim? What peerage ? 
I am quite in the dark.’ 

He stared. He did not believe her. ‘ Your uncle’s claim,’ 
he said curtly. Then as she still looked a question, ‘You must 
know,’ he continued, ‘ that your uncle claimed the title which Lord 
Audley bears, and the property which goes with it. And that the 
decision was only given against him three months ago.’ 

‘I know nothing of it,’ she said. ‘ I never heard of the claim.’ 

‘Really ?’ he replied. He hardly deigned to veil his incre- 
dulity. ‘ Yet if your uncle had succeeded you were the next heir.’ 

‘ I 2 > 

‘Yes, you.’ 

Then her face shook his unbelief. She turned slowly and pain- 
fully red. ‘ Is it possible ?’ she said. ‘ You are not playing with 
me ?’ 

‘Certainly I am not. Do you mean that Lord Audley never 
told you that? Never told you that you were interested 2’ 

‘Never! He only told me that he was not on good terms with 
my uncle, and that for that reason he would leave me to learn the 
rest at the Gatehouse.’ 

‘Well, that was right enough,’ Basset said stiffly. ‘It is as 
well, since you have to live with Mr. Audley, that you should not 
be prejudiced against him.’ 

‘No doubt,’ she said. ‘But I do not understand why he did 
not answer my letters.’ 

‘Did you write to him ?’ 

‘Twice.’ She was going to explain the circumstances, but 
she refrained. Why appeal to the sympathies of one who seemed 
so cold, so distant, so indifferent ? 

‘He cannot have had the letters,’ Basset decided after a pause. 

‘Then how, Mr. Basset, did he come to write to me at last 2?’ 

‘Lord Audley sent your address to him.’ 
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‘Ah!’ she said. ‘I supposed so.’ With an air of finality she 
turned to the window, and for some time she was silent. Her mind 
had much upon which to work. 

She was silent for so long that before more was said they 
were running through the outskirts of Birmingham, and Mary 
awoke with a shock to another and sadder side of England. In 
place of parks and homesteads she saw the England of the workers 
—workers at that time exploited to the utmost in pursuance of a 
theory of economy that heeded only the wealth of nations, and 
placed on that wealth the narrowest meaning. They passed across 
squalid streets, built in haste to meet the needs of new factories, 
under tall chimneys the smoke of which darkened the sky without 
hindrance, by vile courts, airless and almost sunless. They looked 
down on sallow children whose only playground was the street and 
whose only school-bell was the whistle that summoned them at dawn 
to premature toil. Haggard women sat on doorsteps with puling 
babes in their arms ; lines of men, whose pallor peered through the 
grime, propped the walls, or gazed with apathy at the train. For 
a few minutes Mary forgot not only her own hopes and fears, but the 
aloofness and even the presence of her companion. When they came 
to a standstill in the station, where they had to change on to the 
Grand Junction Railway, Basset had to speak twice before she 
collected her thoughts or understood that he wished her to leave 
the carriage. 

‘ What a dreadful place!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Well, it is not beautiful,’ Basset admitted. ‘One does not 
look for beauty in Birmingham and the Black Country.’ 

He got her some tea, and marshalled her carefully to the upper 
line. But his answer had jarred upon her, and when they were 
again seated, Mary kept her thoughts to herself. Beyond Bir- 
mingham their route skirted towns rather than passed through them, 
but she saw enough to deepen the impression which the lanes and 
alleys of that place had made upon her. The sun had set and the 
cold evening light revealed in all their meanness the rows of naked 
cottages, the heaps of slag and cinders, the starveling horses that 
stood with hanging heads on the dreary lands. As darkness fell, 
fires shone out here and there, and threw into Dantesque relief the 
dark forms of half-naked men toiling with fury to feed the flames. 
The change which an hour had made in all she saw seemed appal- 
ling to the girl ; it filled her with awe and sadness. Here, so near 
the paradise of the country and the plough, was the Inferno of the 
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town, the forge, the pit! Here, in place of the thatched cottage 
and the ruddy faces, were squalor and sunken cheeks and misery 
and dearth. 

She thought of the question which Lord heillay had raised 
twenty-four hours before, and which he had told her was racking 
the minds of men—should food be taxed? And she fancied that 
there was, there could be, but one answer. These toiling masses, 
these slaves of the hammer and the pick, must be fed, and, surely, 
so fed that a margin, however small, however meagre, might be 
saveu out of which to better their sordid lot. 

‘We call this the Black Country,’ Basset explained, feeling the 
silence irksome. After all, she was in his charge, in a way she was 
his guest. He ought to amuse her. 

‘It is well named,’ she answered. ‘Is there anything in Eng- 
land worse than this ?’ 

‘Well, round Halesowen and Dudley,’ he rejoined, ‘it may be 
worse. And at Cradley Heath it may be rougher. More women 
and children are employed in the pits; and where women make 
chains—well, it’s pretty bad.’ 

She had spoken drily to hide her feelings. He replied in a tone 
as matter-of-fact, through lack of feeling. For this he was not so 
much te blame as she fancied, for that which horrified her was to him 
an everyday matter, one of the facts of life with which he had been 
familiar from boyhood. But she did not understand this. She 
judged him and condemned him. She did not speak again. 

By and by, ‘ We shall be at Penkridge in twenty minutes,’ he 
said, ‘ After that a nine-miles drive will take us to the Gatehouse, 
and your journey will be over. But I fear that you will find the 
life quiet after Paris.’ 

‘I was very quiet in Paris.’ 

‘But you were in a large house.’ 

‘I was at the Princess Czartoriski’s.’ 

‘Ofcourse. I suppose it was there that you met Lord Audley ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, after that kind of life, I am afraid that the Gate- 
house will have few charms for you. It is very remote, very 
lonely.’ 

She cut him short with impatience, the colour rising to her 
face. ‘I thought you understood,’ she said, ‘that I was in the 
Princess’s house as a governess? It was my business to take care 
of a number of children, to eat with them, to sleep with them, to 
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see that they washed their hands and kept their hair clean. That 
was my position, Mr. Basset. I do not wish it to be misunderstood,’ 

‘ But if that were so,’ he stammered, ‘ how did you’ 

‘Meet Lord Audley,’ she replied. ‘ Very simply. Once or twice 
the Princess ordered me to descend to the salon to interpret. On one 
of these occasions Lord Audley saw me and learned—who I was.’ 

‘Indeed,’ he said. ‘I see.’ Perhaps he had had it in his mind 
to test her and the truth of Audley’s letter, which nothing in her 
or in my lord’s conduct seemed to confirm. He did not know if 
this had been in his mind, but in any case the result silenced him. 
She was either very honest or very clever. Many girls, he knew, 
would have slurred over the facts, and not a few would have boasted 
of the Princess’s friendship and the Princess’s society, and the 
Princess’s hétel, and brought up her name a dozen times a day. 

She is very clever, he thought, or she is—good. But for the 
moment he steeled himself against the latter opinion. 

No other travellers alighted at Penkridge, and he went away to 
claim the baggage, while she waited, cold and depressed, on the 
little platform which, lit by a single oil lamp, stood low among 
water-meadows. Dusk was passing into night, and the wind, 
sweeping across the flat, whipped her skirts and chilled her blood. 
Her courage sank. A light or two at a distance told of a village, 
but in every other direction dull lines of willows or pale stretches 
of water ran into the night. 

Five minutes before she had resented Basset’s company, now she 
was glad to see him return. He led the way to the road in silence. 
‘ The carriage is late,’ he muttered, but even as he spoke the quick 
tramp of a pair of horses pushed to speed broke on them, lights ap- 
peared, a moment later a fly pulled up beside them and turned. 

‘You are late,’ Basset said. 

‘There!’ the man replied. ‘Minutes might be guineas since 
trains came in, dang ’em! Give me the days when five minutes 
made neither man nor mouse, and gentry kept their own time.’ 

‘ Well, let us get off now.’ 

‘T ask no better, squire. Please yourself and you'll please me.’ 

When they were shut in, Basset laughed. ‘ Stafford manners! ’ 
he said. ‘ You'll become used to them !’ 

‘Is this my uncle’s carriage ?’ she asked. 

‘No,’ he replied, smiling in the darkness. ‘He does not 
keep one.’ 

She said no more. Though she could not see him, her shoulder 
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touched his, and his nearness and the darkness in which they sat 
troubled her, though she was not timid. They -rode thus for a 
few minutes, then trundled through a narrow street, dimly lit by 
shop windows; again they were in the dark and the country. 
Presently the pace dropped to a walk as they began to ascend. 

She fancied, peering out on her side, that they were winding up 
through woods. Branches swept the sides of the carriage. They 
jolted into ruts and jolted out of them. By and by they were 
clear of the trees and the road seemed to be better. The moon, 
newly risen, showed her a dreary upland, bare and endless, here 
dotted with the dark stumps of trees, there of a deeper black as if 
fire had swept over it and scarred it. They met no one, saw no sign 
of habitation. To the girl, accustomed all her life to streets and 
towns, the place seemed infinitely desolate—a place of solitude and 
witches and terror and midnight murder. 

‘ What is this ?’ she asked, shivering. 

‘This is the Great Chase,’ he said. ‘ Riddsley, on the farther 
side, is our nearest town, but since the railway was opened we use 
Penkridge Station.’ 

His practical tone steadied her, but she was tired, and the 
loneliness which she had felt while she waited on the bleak platform 
weighed heavily on her. To what was she going? How would 
her uncle receive her? This dreary landscape, the gaunt sign- 
post that looked like a gibbet and might have been one, the 
skeleton trees that raised bare arms to heaven, the scream of a 
dying rabbit, all added to the depression of the moment. She was 
glad when at last the carriage stopped at a gate. Basset alighted 
and opened the gate. He stepped in again, they went on. There 
were now shadowy trees about them, sparsely set. They jolted 
unevenly over turf. 

‘Are we there ?’ she asked, a tremor in her voice. 

‘Very nearly,’ he said. ‘Another mile and we shall be there. 
This is Beaudelays Park.’ 

She called pride to her aid, and he did not guess—for all day he 
had marked her self-possession—that she was trembling. Vainly 
she told herself that she was foolish, that nothing could happen to 
ler, nothing that mattered. What, after all, was a cold reception, 
what was her uncle’s frown beside the poverty and the hazards 
ftom which she had escaped? Vainly she reassured herself; she 
could not still the rapid beating of her heart. 

He might have said a word to cheer her. But he did not know 
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that she was suffering, and he said no word. She came near to 
hating him for his stolidity and his silence. He was inhuman ! 
A block ! 

She peered through the misty glass, striving to see what was 
before them. But she could make out no more than the dark limbs 
of trees, and now and then a trunk, which shone as the light of the 
lamp slipped over it, and as quickly vanished. Suddenly they shot 
from turf to hard road, passed through an open gateway, for an in- 
stant the lamp on her side showed a grotesque pillar—they wheeled, 
they stopped. Within a few feet of her a door stood open, and in 
the doorway a girl held aloft a lanthorn in one hand, and with the 
other screened her eyes from the light. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MR. JOHN AUDLEY. 


AN hour later Basset was sitting on one side of a wide hearth, on the 
other John Audley faced him. The library in which they sat was 
the room which Basset loved best in the world. Always when he 
returned to it he loved it more. It was a room of silence and large 
spaces, and except where four windows, tall and narrow, broke one 
wall, it was lined high with the companions of silence—books. 
The ceiling was of black oak, adorned at the crossings of the joists 
and beams with emblems, butterflies, and Stafford knots and the 
like, once bright with colour and gilding, and still soberly rich. 
A five-sided bay enlarged each of the two inner corners of the room 
and broke the outlines. One of these bays shrined a window, four- 
mullioned ; the other a spiral staircase. An air of comfort and 
stateliness pervaded the whole; here the great scutcheon over the 
mantel, there the smaller coats on the chair-backs blended their 
or and gules with the rich hues of old rugs and the dun bindings 
of old folios. There were books on the four or five tables, and books 
on the Cromwell chairs; and charts and deeds, antique weapons 
and silver pieces, all the tools and toys of the antiquary, lay broad- 
cast. Against the door hung a blazoned pedigree of the Audleys 
of Beaudelays. It was six feet long and dull with age. 

But Basset, as he faced his companion, was not thinking of the 
room, or of the pursuits with which he connected it, and which, more 
than affection and habit, bound him to John Audley. He moved 
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restlessly in his chair, then stretched his legs to meet the weleome 
glow of the wood fire. ‘ All the same,’ he said after a pause, ‘ I think 
you would have done well to see her to-night, sir.’ 

‘Pooh! pooh!’ John Audley answered with lazy good humour. 
‘Why? It doesn’t matter what I think of her or she thinks of me. 
It’s what Peter thinks of Mary and Mary thinks of Peter that 
matters,’ he continued, chuckling as he marked the other’s annoy- 
ance. ‘She is a beauty, is she ?’ 

‘T didn’t say so.’ 

‘But you think it. You don’t deceive me at this time of day. 
And stand-off, is she ? That’s for the marines and innocent young 
fellows like you who think women angels, I'll be bound that she’s 
her mother’s daughter, and knows her value and will see that she 
fetches it! Trading blood will out!’ 

To the eye that looked and glanced away John Audley, 
lolling in his chair, in a quilted dressing-gown with silk facings, was 
a plump and pleasant figure. His face was full and fresh-coloured, 
and would have been comely if the cheeks had not been a little 
pendulous. His hair was fine and white and he wore it long, and 
his hands were shapely and well cared for. As he said his last 
word he poured a little brandy into a glass and filled it up with 
water. ‘ Here’s to the wooing that’s not long adoing!’ he said, his 
eyes twinkling. He seemed to take a pleasure in annoying the other. 

He was so far successful that Basset swore softly. ‘It’s silly 
to talk like that,’ he said, ‘when I have hardly known the girl 
twenty-four hours and have scarcely said ten times as many words 
to her.’ 

‘But you’re going to say a good many more words to her!’ 
John Audley retorted, grinning. ‘Sweet, pretty words, my boy! 
But there, there,’ he continued, veering between an elfish desire 
to tease and a desire equally strong to bring the other to his way of 
thinking. ‘I’m only joking. I know you'll never let that devil 
have his way! You'll never leave the course open for him! I 
know that. But there’s no hurry! There’s no hurry. Though, 
lord, how I sweated when I read his letter! I had never a wink of 
sleep the night after.’ 

“I don’t suppose that he’s given a thought to her in that way,’ 
Basset answered. ‘ Why should he ?’ 

John Audley leant forward, and his face underwent a remarkable 
change. It became a pale, heavy mask, out of which his eyes 
gleamed, small and malevolent. ‘Don’t talk like a fool!’ he said 
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harshly. ‘ Of course he means it. And if she’s fool enough all my 
plans, all my pains, all my rights—and once you come to your senses 
and help me I shall have my rights—all, all, all will go for nothing, 
For nothing!’ He sank back in his chair. ‘There! now you've 
excited me. You’ve excited me, and you know that I can’t bear 
excitement!’ His hand groped feebly for his glass, and he raised it 
to his lips. He gasped once or twice. The colour came back to 
his face. 

‘I am sorry,’ Basset said. 

‘Ay, ay. But be a good lad. Bea good lad. Make up your 
mind to help me at the Great House.’ 

Basset shook his head. 

‘To help me, and twenty-four hours—only twenty-four hours, 
man—may make all the difference! All the difference in the 
world to me.’ 

‘I have told you my views about it,’ Basset said doggedly. 
He shifted uneasily in his chair. ‘I cannot doit, sir, and I won't.’ 

John Audley groaned. ‘ Well, well!’ heanswered. ‘Tl say no 
more now. I'll say no more now. When you and she have made it 
up ’—in vain Basset shook his head—‘ you'll see the question in 
another light. Ay, believe me, you will. It'll be your business 
then, and your interest, and nothing venture, nothing win! You'll 
see it differently. You'll help the old man to his rights then.’ 

Basset shrugged his shoulders, but thought it useless to protest. 
The other sighed once or twice and was silent also. At length, 
‘You never told me that you had heard from her,’ Basset remarked. 

‘That I’d—— John Audley broke off. ‘ What is it, Toft?’ 
he asked over his shoulder. 

A man-servant, tall, thin, lanthorn-jawed, had entered unseen. 
‘I came to see if you wanted anything more, sir?’ he said. 

‘Nothing, nothing, Toft. Goodnight!’ He spoke impatiently, 
and he watched the man out before he went on. Then, ‘ Perhaps 
I heard from her, perhaps I didn’t,’ he said. ‘It’s some time ago. 
What of it ?’ 

‘She was in great distress when she wrote.’ 

John Audley raised his eyebrows. ‘ What of it!’ he repeated. 
‘She was that woman’s daughter. When Peter married a trades- 
man’s daughter—married a——’ He did not continue. His 
thoughts trickled away into silence. The matter was not worthy of 
his attention. 

But by and by he roused himself. ‘ You've ridiculous scruples, 
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he said. ‘ Absurd scruples. But there’s that much of good in this 
girl that I think she'll put an end to them. ‘You must brighten 
up, my lad, and spark it a little! You're too grave.’ 

‘Damn!’ said Basset. ‘ For God’s sake, don’t begin it all again, - 
I’ve told you that I’ve not the least intention——’ 

‘She'll see to that if she’s what I think her,’ John Audley 
retorted cheerfully. ‘If she’s her mother’s daughter! But very 
well! We'll change the subject. I’ve been working at the 
Feathers—the Prince’s Feathers.’ 

*‘ Have you gone any farther ?’ Basset asked, forcing an interest 
which would have been ready enough at another time. 

‘I might have, but I had a visitor.’ 

Visitors were rare at the Gatehouse, and Basset wondered. ‘ Who 
was it?’ he asked. 

‘Bagenal the maltster from Riddsley. He came about some 
political rubbish. Some trouble they are having with Mottisfont. 
D—n Mottisfont! What do I care about him? They think he 
isn’t running straight—that he’s going in for corn-law repeal. And 
Bagenal and the other fools think that that will be the ruin of the 
town.’ 

‘But Mottisfont is a Tory,’ Basset objected. He took little 
interest in politics. 

‘So is Peel. They are both in Bagenal’s bad books. Bagenal 
is sure that Peel is going back to the cotton people he came from. 
Spinning Jenny spinning round again!’ 

‘TI see.’ 

‘I asked him,’ Audley continued, rubbing his knees with sly 
enjoyment, ‘ what Stubbs the lawyer was doing about it. He’s 
the party manager. Why didn’t he come to me?’ 

Basset smiled. ‘ And what did he say to that?’ 

‘Hummed and hawed. At last he said that owing to Stubbs’s 
connection with—you know who—it was thought that he was not 
the right person to come to me. So I asked him what Stubbs’s 
employer was going to do about it.’ 

‘ Ab ! > 

‘ Hedidn’t know what to say to that, theass! Thought I should 
go the other way, you see. SoI told him ’— John Audley laughed 
maliciously as he spoke—‘ that, for the landed interest, the law had 
taken away my land, and, for politics, I would not give a d—n for 
either party in a country where men did not get their rights! 
Lord! how he looked!’ 
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‘Well, you didn’t hide your feelings.’ 

‘Why should I?’ John Audley asked cheerfully. ‘What will 
they do for me? Nothing. Will they move a finger to right 
me? No. Thena plague on both their houses!’ He snapped his 
fingers in schoolboy fashion and rose to his feet. He lit a candle, 
taking a light from the fire with a spill. ‘I am going to bed now, 
Peter,’ he continued. ‘ Unless * he paused, the candlestick in 
his hand, and gazed fixedly at his companion. ‘Lord, man, what 
we could do in two or three hours! In two or three hours. This 
very night !’ 

‘T’ve told you that I will have nothing to do with it!’ Basset 
repeated. 

John Audley sighed, and removing his eyes, poked the wick 
of the candle with the snuffers. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ good night. We 
must look to bright eyes and red lips to convert you. What a man 
won’t do for another he will do for himself, Peter. Good night.’ 

Left alone, Basset stared fretfully at the fire. It was not the 
first time by scores that John Audley had tried him and driven him 
almost beyond bearing. But habit is a strong tie, and a common 
taste is a bond even stronger. In this room, and from the elder 
man, Basset had learned to trace a genealogy, to read a coat, to 
know a bar from a bend, to discourse of badges and collars under 
the guidance of the learned Anstie or the ingenious Le Neve. 
There he had spent hours flitting from book to book and chart to 
chart in the pursuit, as thrilling while it lasted as any fox-chase, 
of some family link, the origin of this, the end of that, a thing of 
value only to those who sought it, but to them all-important. He 
could recall many a day so spent while rain lashed the tall mullioned 
windows or sunlight flooded the window-seat in the bay ; and these 
days had endeared to him every nook in the library from the folio 
shelves in the shadowy corner under the staircase to the cosy table 
near the hearth which was called ‘ Mr. Basset’s,’ and enshrined 
in a long drawer a tree of the Bassets of Blore. 

For he as well as Audley came of an ancient and shrunken 
stock. He also could count among his forbears men who had 
fought at Blore Heath and Towton, or had escaped by a neck from 
the ruin of the Gunpowder Plot. So he had fallen early under the 
spell of the elder man’s pursuits, and, still young, had learned from 
him to live in the past. Later the romantic solitude of the Gate- 
house, where he had spent more of the last six years than in his 
own gabled house at Blore, had confirmed him in the habit, 
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Under the surface, however, the two men remained singularly 
unlike. While a fixed idea had narrowed John Audley’s vision to 
the inhuman, the younger man, under a dry and reserved exterior— 
he was shy, and his undrained acres, his twelve hundred a year, 
poorly supported an ancient name—was not only human, but in 
his way was something of an idealist. He dreamed dreams, 
he had his secret aspirations, at times ambition of the higher kind 
stirred in him, he planned plans and another life than this. But 
always—this was a thing inbred in him—he put forward the com- 
monplace, as the cuttle-fish sheds ink, and hid nothing so shyly 
as the visions which he had done nothing to make real. On those 
about him he made no deep impression, though from one border 
of Staffordshire to the other his birth won respect. Politics 
viewed as a game, and a selfish game, had no attraction for him. 
Quarter Sessions and the Bench struck no spark from him. At 
the Races and the County Ball richer men outshone him. But 
given something to touch his heart and fire his ambition, he had 
qualities. He might still show himself in another light. 

Something of this, for no reason that he could imagine, some 
feeling of regret for past opportunities, passed through his mind as 
he sat fretting over John Audley’s folly. But after a time he roused 

himself and became aware that he was tired; and he rose and lit a 
candle. He pushed back the smouldering logs and slowly and 
methodically he put out the lights. He gave a last thought to 
John Audley. ‘There was always one maggot in his head,’ he 
muttered to himself, ‘now there’s a second. What I would not 
do to please him, he thinks I shall do to please another! Well, 
he does not know her yet! And I do!’ 

He went to bed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE GATEHOUSE. 


Ir is within the bounds of fancy that death may make no greater 
change in our inner selves than is wrought at times by a new mood 
or another outlook. When Mary, an hour before the world was 
astir on the morning after her arrival, let herself out of the Gate- 
house, and from its threshold saw as from a ledge the broad valley 
of the Trent stretched before her in all the beauty of a May 
morning, her alarm of the night before seemed incredible. At her 
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feet a sharp slope, clothed in gorse and scrub, fell away to meet the 
plain. It sank no more than a couple of hundred feet, but this was 
enough to enable her to follow the silver streak of the river winding 
afar between park and coppice and under many a church tower, 
Away to the right she could see the three graceful spires of Lichfield, 
and southward, where an opal haze closed the prospect, she could 
imagine the fringe of the Black Country, made beautiful by distance. 

In sober fact few parts of England are less inviting than the low 
lands of Staffordshire, when the spring floods cover them or the fogs 
of autumn cling to the cold soil. But in spring, when larks soar 
above them and tall, lop-sided elms outline the fields, they have 
their beauty; and Mary gazed long at the fair prospect before 
she turned her back on it and looked at the house that was fated to 
be her home. 

It was what its name signified, a gatehouse; yet by turns 
it could be a sombre and a charming thing. Some Audley of noble 
ideas, a man long dead, had built it to be the entrance to his demesne. 
The park wall, overhung by trees, still ran right and left from it, 
but the road which had once passed through the archway now slid 
humbly aside and entered the park by a field gate. A wide-latticed 
Tudor tower, rising two stories above the arch and turreted at the 
four corners, formed the middle. It was buttressed on either hand 
by a lower building, flush with it and of about the same width. The 
tower was of yellowish stone, the wings were faced with stained 
stucco. Right and left of the whole a plot of shrubs masked on 
the one hand the stables, on the other the kitchens ; modern blocks 
set back to such a distance that each touched the old part at a 
corner only. 

He who had planned the building had set it cunningly on the 
brow of the Great Chase; so that, viewed from the vale, it rose 
against the skyline. On dark days it broke the fringe of wood- 
land and stood up, gloomy and forbidding, the portal of a Doubting 
Castle. On bright days, with its hundred diamond panes a-glitter 
in the sunshine, it seemed to be the porch of a fairy palace, the 
silent home of some Sleeping Beauty. At all times it imposed 
itself upon men below and spoke of something beyond, something 
unseen, greater, mysterious. 

To Mary Audley, who saw it at its best, the very stains of the 
plaster glorified by the morning light, it was a thing of joy. She 
fancied that to live behind those ancient mullioned windows, to 
look out morning and evening on that spacious landscape, to feel 
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the bustle of the world so remote, must in itself be happiness. For 
a time she could not turn from it. 

But presently the desire to explore her new vane seized 
her and she re-entered the house. A glance at the groined roof of 
the hall—many a gallant horseman had ridden under it in his time— 
proved that it was merely the archway closed and fitted with a 
small door and window at either end. She unlocked the farther 
door and passed into a paved court, in which the grass grew 
between the worn flags. In the stables on the left a dog whined. 
The kitchens were on the other hand, and before her an opening 
flanked by tall heraldic beasts broke a low wall, built of moss- 
grown brick. She ventured through it and uttered a cry of 
delight. 

Near at hand, under cover of a vast chestnut tree, were traces of 
domestic labour: a grindstone, a saw-pit, a wood-pile, coops with 
clucking hens. But beyond these the sward, faintly lined at first 
with ruts, stretched away into forest glades, bordered here by 
giant oaks brown in bud, there by the yellowish-green of beech 
trees. In the foreground lay patches of gorse, and in places an an- 
cient thorn, riven and half prostrate, crowned the russet of last 
year’s bracken with a splash of cream. Heedless of the spectator, 
rabbits sat making their toilet, and from every brake birds filled 
the air with a riot of song. 

To one who had seen little but the streets of Paris, more sordid 
then than now, the scene was charming. Mary’s eyes filled, her 
heart swelled. Ah, what a home was here! She had espied on 
her journey many a nook and sheltered dell, but nothing that could 
vie with this! Heedless of her thin shoes, with no more than a hand- 
kerchief on her head, she strayed on and on. By and by a track, 
faintly marked, led her to the left. A little farther, and old tress 
fell into line on either hand, as if in days long gone, before age 
thinned their ranks, they had formed an avenue. 

For a time she sat musing on a fallen trunk, then the hawthorn 
that a few paces away perfumed the spring air moved her to gather 
an armful of it. She forgot that time was passing, almost she 
forgot that she had not breakfasted, and she might have been 
nearly a mile from the Gatehouse when she was startled by a faint 
hail that seemed to come from behind her. She looked back and 
saw Basset coming after her. 

He, too, was hatless—he had set off in haste—and he was out 
of breath, She turned with concern to meet him. ‘Am I very 
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late, Mr. Basset ?’ she asked, her conscience pricking her. What 
if this first morning she had broken the rules ? 

‘Oh,no,’ he said. And then, ‘ You’ve not been farther than this ?’ 

‘No. I am afraid my uncle is waiting ?’ 

‘Oh,*no. He breakfasts in his own room. But Etruria told 
me that you had gone this way, and I followed. I see that you are 
not empty-handed.’ 

‘No.’ And she thrust the great bunch of may under his nose— 
who would not have been gay, who would not have lost her reserve 
in such a scene, on such a morning? ‘Isn’t it fresh? Isn’t it 
delicious ? ’ 

As he stooped to the flowers his eyes met hers smiling through 
the hawthorn sprays, and he saw her as he had not seen her before. 
Her gravity had left her. Spring laughed in her eyes, youth fluttered 
in the tendrils of her hair, she was the soul of May. And what she 
had found of beauty in the woodland, of music in the larks’ songs, 
of perfume in the blossoms, of freshness in the morning, the man 
found in her; and a shock, never to be forgotten, ran through him. 
He did not speak. He smelled the hawthorn in silence. 

But a few seconds later—as men reckon time—he took note 
of his feelings, and he was startled. He had not been prepared to 
like her, we know; many things had armed him against her. But 
before the witchery of her morning face, the challenge of her laugh- 
ing eyes, he awoke to the fact that he was in danger. He had to 
own that if he must live beside her day by day and would main- 
tain his indifference, he must steel himself. He must keep his 
first impressions of her always before him, and be careful. And 
be very careful—if even that might avail. 

For a hundred paces he walked beside her, listening without 
knowing what she said. Then his coolness returned, and when 
she asked him why he had come after her without his hat he was 
ready. 

‘TI had better tell you,’ he answered, ‘this path is little used. 
It leads to the Great House, and your uncle, owing to his quarrel 
with Lord Audley, does not like anyone to go farther in that direc- 
tion than the Yew Tree Walk. You can see the Walk from here— 
the yews mark the entrance to the gardens. I thought that it would 
be unfortunate if you began by displeasing him, and I came after 
you.’ 

‘It was very good of you,’ she said. Her face was not gay now. 
‘Does Lord Audley live there—when he is at home?’ 
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‘No one lives there,’ he explained soberly. ‘No one has 
lived there for three generations. It’s a ruin—I.was going to say, 
a nightmare. The greater part of the house was burnt down in a 
carouse held to celebrate the accession of George the Third. 
The Audley of that day rebuilt it on a great scale, but before it 
was finished he gave a house-warming, at which his only son 
quarrelled with a guest. The two fought at daybreak, and the son 
was killed beside the old Butterfly in the Yew Walk—you will see 
the spot some day. The father sent away the builders and never 
looked up again. He diverted much of his property, and a cousin 
came into the remainder and the title, but the house was never 
finished, the windows in the new part were never glazed. In the 
old part some furniture and tapestry decay ; in the new are only 
bats and dust and owls. So it has stood for eighty years, vacant 
in the midst of neglected gardens. In the sunlight it is one of the 
most dreary things you can imagine. By moonlight it is better, 
but unspeakably melancholy.’ 

‘How dreadful,’ she said in a low voice. ‘I almost wish Mr. 
Basset, that you had not told me. They say in France that if 
you see the dead without touching them, you dream of them. 
I feel like that about the house.’ 

It crossed his mind that she was talking for effect. ‘ It is only 
a house after all,’ he said. 

‘But our house,’ she answered, with a touch of pride. Then, 
‘What are those?’ she asked, pointing to the grey shapeless 
beasts, time-worn and weather-stained, that flanked the entrance 
to the courtyard. 

‘ They are, or once were, Butterflies, the badge of the Audleys, ’ 
he rejoined. ‘These hold shields. You will see the Butterflies 
in many places in the Gatehouse. You will find them with men’s 
faces and sometimes with a fret on the wings. Your uncle says that 
they are not butterflies, but moths, that have eaten the Audley 
fortunes.’ 

It was a thought that matched the picture he had drawn of 
the deserted house; and Mary felt that the morning had lost its 
brightness. But-not for long. Basset led her into a room on the 
right of the hall, and the sight drew from her a cry of pleasure. 
On three sides the dark wainscot rose eight feet from the floor ; 
above, the wails were whitewashed to the ceiling and broken by dim 
portraits, on stretchers and without frames. On the fourth side 
where the panelling divided the room from a serving-room, once 
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part of it, it rose to the ceiling, The stone hearth, the iron dogs, 
the matted floor, the heavy chairs and oak table, all were dark and 
plain and increased the austerity of the room. 

At the end of the table places were laid for three, and Toft, who 
had set on the breakfast, was fixing the kettle amid the burning logs, 

‘Is Mr. Audley coming down!’ Basset asked. 

‘He bade me lay for him,’ Toft replied drily. ‘I doubt if he 
will come. You had better begin, sir. The young lady,’ with a 
searching look at her, ‘must want her breakfast.’ 

‘I am afraid I do,’ Mary confessed. 

‘Yes, we will begin,’ Basset said. He invited her to make the tea. 

When they were seated, ‘ You like the room ?’ 

‘I love it,’ she answered. 

‘So do I,’ he rejoined, more soberly. ‘The panelling is linen- 
pattern of the fifteenth century—you see the folds? It was 
saved from the old house. I am glad you like it.’ 

‘T love it,’ she said again. But after that she grew thoughtful, 
and during the rest of the meal she said little. She was thinking 
of what was before her; of the unknown uncle, whose bread she 
was eating, and upon whom she was going to be dependent. What 
would he be like? How would he receive her? And why was 
everyone so reticent about him—so reticent that he was be- 
ginning to be something of an ogre to her? When Toft presently 
appeared and said that Mr. Audley was in the library and would 
see her when she was ready, she lost colour. But she answered 
the man with self-possession, asked quietly where the library was, 
and had not Basset’s eyes been on her face he would have had 
no notion that she was troubled. 

As it was, he waited for her to avow her misgiving—he was 
prepared to encourage her. But she said nothing. 

None the less, at the last moment, with her hand on the 
aoor of the library, she hesitated. It was not so much fear of 
the unknown relative whom she was going to see that drove the 
blood from her cheek, as the knowledge that for her everything 
depended upon him. Her new home, its peace, its age, its woodland 
surroundings, fascinated her. It promised her not only content, 
but happiness. But as her stay in it hung upon John Audley’s 
will, so her pleasure in it, and her enjoyment of it, depended upon 
the relations between them. What would they be? How would 
he receive her? What would he be like? At last she called 
up her courage, turned the handle, and entered the library. 
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For a moment she saw no one. The great room, with its 
distances and its harmonious litter, appeared to be empty. Then, 
‘Mary, my dear,’ said a pleasant voice, ‘welcome to the Gate- 
house!’ And John Audley rose from his seat at a distant table 
and came towards her. 

The notion which she had formed of him vanished in a twinkling, 
and with it her fears. She saw before her an elderly gentleman, 
plump and kindly, who walked with a short tripping step, and wore 
the swallow-tailed coat with gilt buttons which the frock-coat 
had displaced. He took her hand with a smile, kissed her on the 
forehead, and led her to a chair placed beside his own. He sat 
for 2 moment holding her hand and looking at her. 

‘Yes, I see the likeness,’ he said, after a moment’s contemplation. 
‘But, my dear, how is this? There are tears in your eyes, and 
you tremble.’ 

‘I think,’ she said, ‘I was a little afraid of you, sir.’ 

‘Well, you are not afraid now,’ he replied cheerfully. ‘ And 
you won’t be again. You won’t be again. My dear, welcome 
once more to the Gatehouse. I hope that it may be your home 
until another is offered you. Things came between your father and 
me—I shall never mention them again, and don’t you, my dear ! ’— 
this a little hurriedly—‘ don’t you; all that is buried now, and I 
must make it up to you. Your letters?’ he continued, patting 
her hand. ‘ Yes, Peter told me that you wrote to me. I need not 
say that I never had them. No, never had them—Toft, what 
is it 2’ 

The change in his voice struck her. The servant had come in 
quetly. ‘Mr, Basset, sir, has lost——’ 

‘Another time!’ John Audley replied curtly. ‘ Another time! 
Iam engaged now. Go!’ Then when the door had closed 
behind the servant, ‘No, my dear,’ he continued, ‘I need not say 
that I never had them, so that I first heard of your troubles through 
achannel upon which I will not dwell. However, many good things 
come by bad ways, Mary. I hope you like the Gatehouse 2’ 

‘It is charming!’ she cried with enthusiasm. 

‘It has only one drawback,’ he said. 

She was clever enough to understand that he referred to its 
owner, and to escape from the subject, ‘This room,’ she said, 
‘is perfection, I have never seen anything like it, sir.’ 

‘It is a pleasant room,’ he said, looking round him. ‘There 
is our coat over the mantel, gules, a fret or; like all old coats, 
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very simple. Some think it is the Lacy Knot; the Audley of 
Edward the First’s time married a Lacy. But we bore our old 
coat of three Butterflies later than that, for before the fall of Roger 
Mortimer, who was hung at Tyburn, he married his daughter to 
an Audley, and the escheaters found the wedding chamber in his 
house furnished with our Butterflies. Later the Butterfly survived 
as our badge. You see it there!’ he continued, pointing it out 
among the mouldings of the ceiling. ‘There is the Stafford Knot, 
the badge of the great Dukes of Buckingham, the noblest of English 
families ; it is said that the last of the line, a cobbler, died at New- 
port, not twenty miles from here. We intermarried with them, and 
through them with Peter’s people, the Bassets. That is the Lovel 
Wolf, and that is the White Wolf of the Mortimers—all badges, 
But you do not know, I suppose, what a badge is ?’ 

‘I am afraid not,’ she said, smiling. ‘ But I am as proud of 
our Butterfly, and as proud to be an Audley, sir, as if I knew more,’ 

‘Peter must give you some lessons in heraldry,’ he answered. 
‘We live in the past here, my dear, and we must indoctrinate 
you with a love of our pursuits or you will be dull.’ He paused to 
consider. ‘I am afraid that we cannot allot you a drawing-room, 
but you must make your room upstairs as comfortable as you can, 
Etruria will see to that. And Peter shall arrange a table for you 
here in the south bay, and it shall be your table and your bay. 
That is his table; this is mine. We are orderly, and so we do not 
get in one another’s way.’ 

She thanked him gratefully, and with tears in her eyes, she said 
something to which he would not listen—he only patted her hand— 
as to his kindness, his great kindness, in receiving her. She could 
not, indeed, put her relief into words, so deep was it. Nowhere, she 
felt, could life be more peaceful or more calm than in this room 
which no sounds of the outer worldexcept thesongs of birds, no sights 
save the swaying of branches disturbed ; where the blazoned panes 
cast their azure and argent on lines of russet books, where an aged 
hound sprawled before the embers, and the measured tick of the 
clock alone vied with the scratching of the pen. She saw herself 
seated there during drowsy summer days, or when firelight cheered 
the winter evenings. She saw herself sewing beside the hearth 
while her companions worked, each within his circle of light. 

Then, she also was an Audley. She also had her share in the 
race which had lived long on this spot. Already she was fired with 
the desire to know more of them, and that flame John Audley 
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was well fitted to fan. For he was not of the school of dry-as-dust 
antiquaries. He had the knack of choosing the picturesque in story, 
he could make it stand out for others, he could impart life to the 
actors in it. And, anxious to captivate Mary, he bent himself for 
nearly an hour to the display of his knowledge. Taking for his 
text one or other of the objects about him, he told her of great 
castles, from which England had been ruled, and through which 
the choicest life of the country had passed, that now were piles of 
sherds clothed with nettles. He told her of that woodland country 
on the borders of three counties, where the papists had long lived 
undisturbed and where the Gunpowder Plot had had its centre. 
He told her of the fashion which came in with Richard the Second, 
of adorning the clothes with initials, reading and writing having be- 
come for the first time courtly accomplishments ; and to illustrate 
this he showed her the Westminster portrait of Richard in a robe 
embroidered with letters of R. He quoted Chaucer : 


And thereon hung a broche of gold ful schene 
On which was first y-written a crowned A 
And after that, Amor vincit omnia. 


Then, turning his back on her, he produced from some secret 
place a key, and opening a masked cupboard in the wall, he held 
out for her inspection a small bowl, bent and mis-shapen by use, 
and supported by two fragile butterflies. The whole was of silver 
so thin that to modern eyes it seemed trivial. Traces of gilding 
lingered about some parts of it, and on each of the wings of the 
butterflies was a capital A. 

She was charmed. ‘Of all your illustrations,’ she cried, ‘I 
prefer this one! It is very old, I suppose ?’ 

‘It is of the fifteenth century,’ he said, turning it about. ‘We 
believe that it was made for the Audley who fell early in the Wars of 
the Roses. Pages and knights, maids and matrons, gloves of silk 
and gloves of mail, wrinkled palms and babies’ fingers, the men, 
the women, the children of twelve generations of our race, my dear, 
have handled this. Once, according to an old inventory, there were 
six; this one alone remains.’ 

‘It must be very rare ?’ she said, her eyes sparkling. 

“It is very rare,’ he said, and he handled it as if he loved it. 
He had not once allowed it to go out of his fingers. ‘ Very rare. 
I doubt if, apart from the City Companies, there is another in the 
hands of the original owners.’ 
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‘ And it came to you by descent, sir ? ’ 

He paused in the act of returning it to its hiding-place. ‘ Yes, 
that is how it came to me,’ he said in a mufiled tone. But he 
seemed to be a long time putting it away; and when he turned 
with the key in his hand his face was altered, and he looked at 
her—well, had she done anything to anger him, she would have 
thought he was angry. ‘To whom besides me could it descend !’ 
he asked, his voice raised a tone. ‘ But there, I must not grow ex- 
cited. I think—I think you had better go now. Go, my dear, 
now. But come back presently.’ 

Mary went, of course. But the change in tone and face had been 
such as to startle her and to dash the happy mood of a few moments 
earlier. She wondered what she had said to annoy him. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘BISMARCK AND BISMARCKIANISM.’ 


THE appearance of a remarkable biography of Prince Bismarck 4 
places before the British public the life-work of a great man at 
a moment which is full of terse, dramatic interest. For on July 18 
last, within a fortnight of the twenty-first anniversary of the Iron 
Chancellor’s death, the proud legacy of power which his genius 
bequeathed to his fellow countrymen received its mortal blow 
upon the battle-field of the Marne, near Chateau Thierry, sacred 
to posterity alike for the memories of Napoleonic grandeur and 
the earlier triumph gained there in this world war in the opening 
days of September 1914. 

Mr. Robertson is right in describing Bismarck as the mind 
which dominated Ewopean Continentalism within the political 
limits of the nineteenth century—that is, ‘from the final act of 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic drama, with its consummation 
in the Congress and Treaty of Vienna,’ to that fateful March 18, 
1890, when Bismarck penned the twenty-page document which 
was his resignation. In the famous wording of Punch, the young 
Emperor William II. then dropped the pilot of his state. It was 
an ill-starred hour for Germany; for with March 20, 1890—on 
which day the news was made public—‘ the heroic age had indeed 
ended.’ 

Yet, on the Continent of Europe, Bismarck shares the political 
honours of the century with Count Camillo di Cavour, and it is 
for posterity to decide which one of the two statesmen was the 
greater. Suffice it to say here, that Bismarck had behind him 
the ‘ gros bataillons ’ of the Prussian Army: for which, indeed, he 
provided the legal basis and the money it needed, but which con- 
stituted an instrument of power directed by the militarily in- 
dependent will of a highly competent General Staff, such as had 
not its equal in the world. Cavour, on the other hand, to achieve 
his ends, had to place his reliance upon the foreign bayonets of 
France, swayed by the neo-Caesarism of the Third Napoleon, ever 
more enmeshed in the intrigues of his ultramontane court, which 
made of him an ally whose will to help was prompted by the threats 
of Carbonaro assassins, and whose power to consummate the de- 

1 Bismarck, by C. Grant Robertson. London, Constable & Co. 1918. The 


volume forms part of the series ‘Makers of the Nineteenth Century,’ edited by 
Mr. Basil Williams. 
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liverance of the United Kingdom of Italy halted upon the threshold 
of Pio Nono’s remnants of the Temporal Power. Bismarck waged 
Homeric battles with the secular arm as with the Vatican; but in 
his long career appeared before the world as the protagonist of 
the monarchical principle—as he understood it, as the defender 
of law and order—as he interpreted it, as the maker of German 
unity—in the form he willed it, and as the upholder of the German 
peace—under conditions which implied the Hohenzollern hegemony 
in Europe. Cavour had subtler problems to solve, more treacher- 
ous enemies to combat; his task was to make revolution re- 
spectable. Which was the greater ? 

The luckier certainly was Bismarck, who lived not only to 
see his wok crowned in glory unparalleled, but rose to the utmost 
height of an ambition which made him the most powerful subject 
of any king in any modern state since Richelieu. But Cavour! 
The great Cavour! He died before his dreams were realised. 
Italy, his Italy, was not yet. 

What an unbridgable abyss lies between these two great 
dead, whose political conceptions, methods of polity, means, and 
ambitions were so unlike! Between them they teach coming 
generations of statesmen all that great aspirations, insistently 
pursued and successfully consummated, stand for in the hearts 
of men; history lives in them and through them. But there 
is a difference transcendental in its bearmg: when Cavour sank 
into the tomb, the soul of Italy lived ; for behind him stood men 
less great no doubt than he, yet men in whose breasts vibrated 
the voice of the dead master whose work they completed and 
extended. Not only that, but behind them, again, were a people— 
a great people, gifted with political insight—who also understood 
and co-operated. That is why Italy did not perish with her modern 
creator, but lived to honour his grave. 

The case was otherwise with Germany. ‘Lhere stood a man 
who had made her, almost in spite of herself. The people had 
been slow to realise his genius ; for long years he was the best hated 
man among them ; and at the summit of his late popularity, when 
the crowd idolised him, he could remark, with a touch of bitterness 
mingled with contempt, that ‘the first man who understood him 
was an Englishman.”! As the time came, when he was to be gathered 
to his fathers, the new orientation in the policy of the State had 
already set in that ‘Neue Kurs’ (‘new course’) of the gifted 


3 The person referred to was Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 
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but irresponsible and impulsive young William II., who saw fit 
to rule without him, so as to be his own Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in the fullest meaning of the term. It stood already condemned 
in Bismarck’s eyes. The world will one day get to learn that 
the last, as yet unpublished, volume of his reminiscences foresees 
with unerring judgment the dissipation of his legacy, which at 
this hour is an accomplished fact. 

It is only because Mr. Robertson does not know the contents 
of this last volume that Bismarck occasionally appears in the garb 
of an opportunist, whose political mariages de convenance, now 
with one party, now with another, savour of the love of transitory 
majorities, discarded and recast to suit a fleeting objective. Yet 
all the camarillas at the Court, in the council-chamber of the nation, 
and on the backstairs, were but the means to an end—the end being 
the apotheosis of personal governance in the hands of genius. 
For Bismarck’s greatness lies in the loftiness of his judgment, in 
the consciousness that lived within him, that, as a man gifted with 
genius, he was the message of Providence to his people who could 
not understand one who was too great for them. He sought to 
watch by the cradle of the new Hohenzollern Empire in the hope 
that it might tread upon the right path and perpetuate what he 
had bestowed upon it. That is why he did not share the secret 
of his power with anyone and with his good master, the King and 
Emperor, only the outward splendour of success; for William I. 
was a monarch who, partly from inclination and partly from age, 
was content to leave the realities of government to a Chancellor 
who did not grudge him the lustre of dynastic pride. The unex- 
ampled success of Bismarck lay not in his methods—-which, however 
masterly, only his active mind by an ever-varying application gal- 
vanised from a dead system to a living reality—but in the mystery 
in which they were enshrouded. Bismarck never lifted the veil, 
so long as he was in office ; but disclosed the Machiavellian basis 
of his statecraft after he had fallen. In the writer’s opinion this 
was tantamount to a deliberate act of revenge, for by the dis- 
closure of his methods he left his pseudo-Bismarckian successors 
a shadow without a substance. They could mimic his manner- 
isms, copy his speeches, and re-enact his plots—the world was 
warned : a diplomacy, the procedure of which was known, fell on 
deaf ears. 

_ Of Machiavelli it is related that the premature appearance of 
his ‘Principe’ caused him to witness before his death a tumult 
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among the people of Florence; of Bismarck can it be said that 
the conscience of the world rose in revolt against him, when the 
revelation of his state mechanism resurrected the principle that 
Might is Right. The apparent simplicity of the teaching in- 
ebriated his successors—the ablest among whom, even men like 
Prince Biilow, could not see why a world which had been so success- 
fully fooled by so facile a system, should not continue to be so fooled 
for many a long year to come; while the intricate chicanery of 
its execution alarmed the world without, which shuddered at the 
thought that once again a political creed had arisen, which taught 
that there was a sharp dividing-line between public and private 
morality, from which conception arose the belief that virtually 
everything was justifiable provided it conformed to the needs of 
the State. For that is the essence of the neo-Machiavellism or 
Bismarckianism which poisoned the mainsprings of the nascent 
German State. It became part of the normal inheritance which 
every German intellectual in political life derived from ‘his’ 
Bismarck : it was the dogma expounded in the schools, univer- 
sities, and workshops of material power. For what are 
Treitschke, Roon, Moltke, von der Goltz, and the more modern 
Bernhardi, if not the apostles who systematised the teaching of 
their lord ? 

The danger of all this did not pass unperceived in Germany. 
The leaders of the National-Liberal Party, the tradition of 
which was older than the Empire—men like Bennigsen, Lasker, 
Stauffenberg, and Mommsen—were under no illusion: the protago- 
nists of the Catholic Centre, their ultramontane hostility to Bis- 
marck apart—men like Windthorst, the brothers Reichensperger, 
Mallinckrodt, and Baron Franckenstein—had notions of laws which, 
to be binding upon the people, must conform to the fundamental 
postulates of the Ten Commandments. Of the German Con- 
stitution, the National-Liberal, Lasker, then a follower of Bismarck, 
said: ‘The lady is very ugly, but we shall marry her for ail 
that’; while the clerical Mallinckrodt, less tongue-tied for being 
in opposition, referrmg to the Bismarckian solution of German 
unity, exclaimed: ‘Justice was not present at the birth of the 
Empire.’ The more learned and impartial Mommsen, in the debate 
on the so-called ‘ Socialists’ Muzzling Bill’ of 1881, gave way to 
the more melancholy thought: ‘ The Prussia we had, the Germany 
we believed we had, are at anend.... The freedom of Germany 
will be lost for many years to come.’ 
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Yet, so far as the moral aspect of Bismarck’s statecraft is con- 
cerned and the poison of reptile funds financing intrigue and unrest 
all the world over is in question, as it was in the opening days of 
the sixteenth century the glory of England that Reginald Pole 
opened the attack on Machiavelli, so is it in the closing years of 
the nineteenth century her pride that Ministers of the type of 
Sir Robert Morier, Sir Henry Howard, Lord Ampthill, and others, 
stood up to break the first lance with Bismarck. Such courageous 
demeanour, indeed, furnished British diplomacy with the few 
triumphs it scored at a time when its perception on the continent 
of Europe was clouded by Manchesterism and Insularism of the 
most pronounced type. Several British statesmen saw right, though 
they did not all descend to Mr. Gladstone’s melodramatic whisper, 
when in Lenbach’s studio he pointed to the picture of Bismarck 
with the remark: ‘Verily, Lady Blennerhassett, I believe he is 
the incarnation of the evil one.’ Such utterances are symptomatic 
of the time, but fruitless in the recollection of history, unless they 
are to bring the melancholy proof of the impotence of knowledge 
in a few, if it is pitted against the self-confident ignorance in the 
many. The Bismarck who in private life bowed his knee to the 
Christian God, without whom our earthly existence was meaning- 
less to him, and boasted that no divorced woman had ever crossed 
the threshold of his own house, in his public capacity acted, even as 
Machiavelli, upon the principle that extraordinary objects cannot 
be accomplished under ordinary rules, and risked the consequences. 
His successors, recording this experience of the master’s epoch, 
thought they held the secret of generations yet unborn. They 
saw in Bismarck the Machiavellism only, and in that they were 
wrong. The heavenly spark of the master was not transmissible 
through the arm-chairs he had used in the Reichskanzlerpalais. 
Like Louis XV. of France, and many others, they experienced that 
the curse of Machiavelli’s system lies in this: that if anyone tries 
it who is less great than Machiavelli, he gets entangled in his own 
meshes and brought to his fall. That is what happened to the 
post-Bismarckian diplomacy of the German Empire. It came to 
grief over the multitude of its intrigues, the ultimate bearing and 
issue of which was beyond any ordinary man’s ken. 

Before we leave this subject, we must give the reader a ra- 
markable illustration of the Bismarckian system, which is the 
more appropriate, as in Mr. Robertson’s book the incident we are 
about to relate, which is so important in its ultimate bearing on 
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the history of our own time, is passed over in silence. It concerns 
the negotiations opened between France and Austria after 1866 with 
a view to an alliance between these two Powers against Prussia ; 
for the Emperor Francis Joseph, be it remembered, had emerged 
from the ‘Seven Weeks’ War’ with substantial forces still intact 
and desirous of his revenge. Under these conditions, news reached 
Europe that the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico had been shot 
by his rebel subjects on June 19, 1867, at Queretaro. The fact 
that Francis Joseph had a strong dislike of his brother did not 
debar Napoleon from making this tragic occurrence the occasion 
of a visit of condolence at Salzburg in the course of that summer, 
in the hope of being able to open pourparlers on the proposed alli- 
ance upon Francis Joseph’s retort courteous of the visit in Paris 
in the following September. The sovereigns accordingly met at 
Salzburg, and a few weeks later the Emperor Francis Joseph 
travelled to France, though under ‘ military cortége,’ because his 
wife, the Empress Elizabeth, whom he could not govern any more 
than his dominions, shocked by the Empress Eugénie’s casual attire 
on the occasion of what was ostensibly a state visit of condolence, 
refused to come. The Emperor, therefore, travelling with his 
military suite, gave orders that the Imperial train should stop 
nowhere on German soil and, in particular, pass the South German 
courts at night so as to avoid embarrassing interviews. 

So it was done. No incident marred the peace of mind of the 
travelling monarch until, in the dead of night, the German frontier 
was approached near Baden-Baden and the train suddenly came 
to a standstill. The aide-de-camp, on inquiring for the reason 
of this contravention of ordeis, was shown a lonely figure wrapt 
in a dark military cloak, standing in the pouring rain by a deserted 
railway station, hitherto unknown in the annals of history. The 
stranger wanted to speak to the Emperor Francis Joseph. Who 
was he? It was King William of Prussia ! 

Thus on a dark September night in 1867 did the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Prussia meet for the first time since 
K6niggratz, in a several hours’ interview, which took place in the 
last carriage of the Imperial train! What passed in not known, 
but Sybel, from whom the writer holds this account, had indications 
which satisfied him that Francis Joseph was asked not to ‘ betray 
the German cause,’ being already then (September 1867! ) warned 
of the forthcoming Franco-German War. Certain it is that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph on reaching Paris, contrary to all previous 
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indications, proved adamant to the most tempting offers of alli- 
ance, the incident described remaining secret and being merely 
referred to in a few local Baden papers, which make mention of a 
slight mishap to the Imperial train ! 

This incident, which has been revealed in all its essentials in 
the closing decade of the last century, throws an interesting light 
upon the inner workings of the Bismarckian state machinery. 
It is here exposed to view in its noblest aspect, the world being 
given an inkling of that silent vigil which united a conscientious 
Monarch and a sleepless Minister in one common trust, which was 
the care of the State entrusted to their keeping. Bismarck himself 
was not present at the interview, but his King, aged seventy, in 
the stillness of the night, as the tirst servant of the State, went upon 
his errand at the bidding of his Minister. Out of this harmony 
of living souls, united by a high sense of duty and a common 
appreciation of the true needs of the commonwealth, alone could 
emerge the basis upon which, after the foundation of the Empire, 
for close on twenty years, the personal rule and prestige of 
Bismarck could rest. Among the great there is no room for 
jealousy. 

But it is different with those who are small, and it is this con- 
sideration that leads us to contemplate Bismarck’s overthrow in 
March 1890—the true causes of which may now see the light of day. 

As is generally known, Bismarck continued to serve the grand- 
son of his old master, the young Emperor William IT., who ascended 
the throne on June 15, 1888, aged twenty-nine and a half years, 
partly from a sense of duty by virtue of a death-bed promise, partly 
from the human desire to remain in power—not so much on his 
own account as for the sake of his son Herbert, who having become 
his Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 1885, inherited more 
of his father’s faults than of his virtues. Bismarck, in his regard 
for family considerations, is neither the first nor the last great man, 
before or after Napoleon 1., who accelerated his downfall through 
motives of this kind. That the extremely dictatorial bearing and 
the strongly reactionary policy of Bismarck led to serious friction 
between the self-willed young William II. and the aged Chancellor 
is undisputable, even though the famous scene of October 13, 1889, 
when, owing to a difference of opinion which arose between them on 
the subject of Russo-German relations, Bismarck was requested to 
leave the Emperor’s carriage, has been exaggerated on points of detail. 
Certain it is also that on several occasions, notably on February 25, 
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1890, Bismarck contemplated sending in his resignation, but was 
prevailed upon to stay, partly in order to carry under cover of 
his great prestige Verdy de Vernois’ new Army Bill,’ partly to 
enable the Emperor to find a successor in due time. The other 
development which precipitated the crisis is also well known: as 
Bismarck, in order to put a stop to direct intercourse between the 
bearer of the Crown and individual Secretaries of State, enforced 
strict compliance with the terms of the order in council of Frederick 
William IV., dated September 8, 1852, which declared all direct 
political negotiation between the Throne and the several Ministers, 
without the full knowledge of the ‘ Minister-President,’ contrary 
to the spirit and the practice of the Prussian constitution. On 
this issue, Bismarck, as late as March 17, 1890, met with the full 
support of all his colleagues ; so that in this matter the Emperor 
was bound to give way. This controversy was therefore in no 
way the main cause of the Chancellor’s dismissal, as has been alleged. 
The same applies to Bismarck’s private negotiation with the leader 
of the Centre Party, Dr. Ludwig Windthorst, which, despite the 
anxiety of the Emperor to ascertain what took place, was con- 
stitutionally privileged. 

All these, in fact, were secondary issues, which could in the 
event aggravate a Chancellor crisis, but were unquestionably not 
the true causes of it. The thundercloud only arose when it came 
to be noised about that the young Emperor had resolved to convoke 
an International Labour Conference in Berlin, which was to settle 
important aspects of social legislation by agreement. Bismarck, 
who rightly judged that any such scheme went counter to his 
rigorous anti-socialist legislation, endeavoured to kill the project 
by pointed statements, meant to be repeated, to the effect that 
plans of this kind were indicative of the unripe mind of a young 
ruler seeking the easy first fruits of popularity; also that he 
(Bismarck) personally did not think that questions, such as 
entailed the uniform regulation of working hours, Sunday rest, 
and @ mean average wage, could be evolved by international 
agreement, in proof of which he referred to the arguments of his 
speeches, delivered before the Reichstag as far back as January 15 
and May 9, 1885. This notwithstanding, an Imperial Rescript 
appeared on February 4, 1890, which commanded the Chancellor 
of the Empire to enter forthwith into negotiations with the Govern- 


1 This Army Bill, approved of by the Government on March 9, 1890, was in 
point of fact withdrawn on March 20, 1890. 
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ments of Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Switzerland, with 
a view to an international effort tending towards the improvement 
of the working classes being made, so that a conference might 
assemble in Berlin which, apart from the Governments mentioned, 
would be attended also by delegations of States known to be in 
sympathy with the idea—namely, Austria-Hungary, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

The character of this State document, not leaving Bismarck 
any choice but compliance with the imperious will of his young 
master (now thirty-one years of age), he duly shouldered the task 
allotted him and, partly under a generous impulse of loyalty, partly 
under the instinct of self-preservation (in the interests of his son 
Herbert), by public utterances supported this same scheme which 
but a few days before he had so rigorously criticised. In his inner- 
most consciousness, however, the proud instinct of his reactionary 
temperament revolted against a line of policy which gave the 
lie direct to years of legislative efforts which, though fruitless in 
the battle against socialism, were yet his own cherished work, and, 
in that mood, he gave way to a sudden impulse by approaching 
on the one hand Dr. Arnold Roth, the Swiss Minister accredited 
to the Court of Berlin, and on the other hand, M. Herbette, the 
French Ambassador (upon whom he sprung a surprise visit at 
his Embassy), and sought to prevail on them to persuade their 
respective Governments to counteract his own Imperial Master’s 
scheme by transferring the proposed conference to Berne, where 
its deliberations were less committant to the Government of Berlin ! 

But this démarche becoming known, the young Sovereign dis- 
missed an old servant of the State, whom he reproached, not with- 
out reason, of having attempted an intrigue behind his back with 
two foreign Governments in order to frustrate a scheme upon which 
he, rightly or wrongly (the point was irrelevant), had set his heart. 

This transaction, as far as the writer’s knowledge is concerned, 
disclosed to the world for the first time, is here outlined on the 
authority of a witness whose reliability cannot be questioned, 
though the incident as such, naturally enough, is not even alluded 
to in Bismarck’s letter of resignation, which was published by his 
secretary, Dr. Moritz Busch, on the day after his death (i.e. on 
July 31, 1898). None of the reasons given therein (the order in 
council of September 8, 1852, the negotiations of Bismarck with 
party leaders in general, and Dr. Windthorst in particular, and the 
relations with Russia) were the real causes of his fall. 
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This revelation, apart from its historical interest, touches upon 
a psychological issue of true human value; for it shows how this 
great disciple of Machiavelli, after forty-three years of almost 
uninterrupted and most loyal service to the Crown,! allowed himself 
. to get so far enmeshed in the toils of a doctrine which separated 
public from private morality, ex principio, as to fall over an act 
of disloyalty to those same Hohenzollern dynasts whom he had 
raised to the greatest throne upon the continent of Europe. 

But history is full of grim humour. The conference having 
been convened before Bismarck’s intrigue was exposed, it had been 
arranged that the various delegations were to be entertained at 
dinner by the Chancellor, one after the other, at his official residence. 
On the evening of the day on which Bismarck’s fall was announced 
in the special morning edition of the Berlin press—on March 20, 
1890—it was the turn of the French mission. The guests, needless 
to say, expected that the dinner would be countermanded ; but no 
intimation to that effect forthcoming, appeared with great mis- 
givings, firmly believing that they would be turned back. But 
nothing of the kind occurred. Bismarck, always master of his 
feelings, surpassed himself that evening in convivial charm and 


suavity of manner—which was saying a great deal, as he could be 
exceedingly amiable, whenever he was so minded. Men, who 
knew him well, had not seen him as fresh and as gay as he was that 
night for years. Yet, it was the last official dinner he ever gave. 
and his guests were—the French ! 

Verily, truth is stranger than fiction ! 


W. L. BLENNERHASSETT. 


1 For thirty-nine years Bismarck was in the service of the Government, first 
as Ambassador and then as Minister-President ani Chancellor. As Minister- 
President of Prussia and Chancellor of Germany he was uninterruptedly in office 
during twenty-eight years, 
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A VISIT TO CHATEAUBRIAND’S EARLY HOME. 
BY SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, BART, 


‘Ty my works survive me, if Iam to leave a name behind me, then 
perhaps some day a traveller, guided by these memoirs, will visit the 
places I have described.’4 Thus wrote Chateaubriand in November 
1817; and it was more than seventy years after that date when the 
present writer, acting on the suggestion, turned his footsteps towards 
Combourg. My journey, I had decided, was to be no mere pleasure- 
trip, but a pilgrimage in form. It should be performed in solitude, 
and, as far as possible, I would repel all counter-attractions, so as to 
be left free to enter the more fully into the life and thoughts of the 
great writer whose personai fascination had been strong upon me 
froman early age. And though I realised that Chateaubriand was a 
complex character, and his career exceptionally varied, I intended to 
confine my attention to one period of his life and one aspect of his 
personality. He had been by turns a candidate for the navy, 
candidate for the priesthood, soldier, explorer, diplomatist, minister, 
andauthor. He was also the restorer of Christianity in France, and 
the inaugurator of the modern Romantic Movement in literature, 
But it was in the woods of Combourg that he became what he was. 
We have his own word for that *—though he left Combourg at the age 
of twenty, and scarcely saw it again. Combourg and his life there, 
then, should be the points on which my thoughts were concentrated, 
the bourn of my pilgrimage. 

At St. Malo, famous for its sailors, I found Chateaubriand’s 
portrait in oils hung in the entrance to the principal inn—the vulgar 
side of fame, no doubt ; yet the swarthy features, cheveux volti- 
geants and low stature were worth studying and typically Celtic, 
though the mind of the man, as revealed in his works, argued a large 
infusion of Latin blood. At St. Malo, also, are the gloomy house, 
described in the memoirs, where he first saw the light, and the rocky 
tidal-islet of Grande Bé, which he chose for his burial-place, and 
where, under an unpretentious stone, his ashes lie. It is the ideal 
spot for their repose—perhaps the most appropriate and impressive 
tomb or burial-place in all the world. 

At Dol, a few miles inland from St. Malo, I got off the beaten track, 


1 Mémoires d’Ougre-Tombe Edmond Biré’s edition), vol. ie p. 167. ? Ibid. 
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and was close to, if not actually upon, the site of the vast primeval] 
forest, Broceliande. Here romance was in the air, and, though the 
month was July, a grey and lowering heaven seemed suitably in 
harmony with the Breton temperament and landscape. The century 
and more which had elapsed since the boy Chateaubriand was at 
college there was not likely to have wrought much change in Dol, 
for Brittany is proverbially unprogressive. Having looked into 
the vast, bare, comfortless Cathedral, I hired a little Breton boy— 
who informed me that his name was Albert Cofi—to guide me to the 
neighbouring Champ-Dolent—a waste crowned bya mighty monolith. 

An evening train took me on to the village of Combourg, where 
I was pleased to find none but the very simplest of inns; for it 
is the nature of pilgrims to be jealous and exclusive, and this at 
least served to assure me that no multitudes of my own kind had 
preceded me. It is good to pay something in discomfort for a privilege 
such as I was about to enjoy ; so, whilst privately regretting that 
perfect simplicity and perfect cleanliness do not always go hand in 
hand, I made the best of the large and ill-kept bedroom into which 
I was shown, and ate my ill-served meals in the untidy kitchen 
without grumbling. This kitchen—which had the attraction in my 
sight of serving as common-room for the host, his family and guests 
—was unceiled, and my bedroom being immediately overhead, the 
fumes of tobacco and of cooking passed freely between the boards 
that formed my floor ; whilst, without any wish to play the part 
of eavesdropper, I heard all that went on below. The host and 
hostess, so far as I remember them, were civil but reserved, 
showing little interest in their foreign guest, and no desire to 
establish human relations with him. Perhaps they thought similarly 
of me. 

I had not come to Combourg to remain indoors in a wretched 
cabaret, so, the Chateau being within a stone’s throw, I visited it 
forthwith. Externally, at least, it remains, as Chateaubriand 
described it, “the donjon of a baron of the Middle Age,’ its gloomy 
aspect and ponderous architecture fully realising my expectation, 
except perhaps as regards size. The keep, which, as Chateaubriand 
tells us, dated from the year 1100, the curtain, turrets,machicolations, 
entrance-stairs, were all traceable as he describes them, and had I 
had the Memoirs with me, J have no doubt I could have pointed to 
the room occupied by each member of the old Count’s family. 
' There, however, the resemblance ended, for the small surrounding 
park was neatly kept, whilst the rooms to which I was admitted 
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were bright, cheerful, and modern. In the principal hall a large 
mural painting, rich with the colour of the days of chivalry, represents 
Saint Louis granting to Geoffrey de Chateaubriand, in recognition 
of his service as a Crusader, the right to bear a shield, gules, 
sprinkled with golden fleurs-de-lis. It is difficult to identify this 
pleasant hall with the scene of those gloomy and interminable 
evenings, passed in awed silence by the neglected youth, his mother, 
and his sister Lucile, whilst the phantasmal figure of the father 
would stalk backwards and forwards, clad in white, and ere reaching 
either end of the apartment would entirely vanish in the shade. 
Certainly Chateaubriand has not dealt lightly or tenderly with the 
faults and failings of his parents—the Count’s morose and taciturn 
temper, or the lack of sympathy of the Countess. The part played 
by his wife in his voluminous memoirs is likewise surprisingly 
insignificant. It would seem, then, that Lucile, the youngest of 
his sisters, had monopolised all the family affection he had to give, 
But affection is not the strong point of an egoist, even of an in- 
spired one. One recalls the emotion shown by the father at what 
proved to be his last parting with his son, and for the thousandth 
time one regrets the reserve and misunderstanding which grows up 
between those of one blood to hold them apart. 

I devoted the next day or two to solitary walks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Combourg, and to reconstructing as well as I might 
the life which is poetically depicted in the tale of René and de- 
scribed with greater realism in the Third Book of the Mémoires 
dOutre-Tombe. In matters of detail, the landscape had under- 
gone alteration since Chateaubriand’s youth—he himself lived 
to record the disappearance of the oak forest nearest to the Chateau. 
But the general character of the country-~the grandes bruyéres ter- 
minées par des foréts—remained as it had been: its wide, empty 
horizons, its sandy heath-clad wastes interspersed with woodland, 
the mournfulness of its frequent Calvaries—at the foot of which 
one would sometimes surprise a kneeling figure. The soil was 
light, yet fir-tree and heath combined with gloomy skies to produce 
an impression of darkness such as I have scarcely found elsewhere, 
And the human figures I chanced to meet were in keeping with 
the landscape. In Brittany national costume survives, and, as 
is generally the case, is picturesque and tasteful. But it is black, 
just touched with white and excluding all colour. Tiny girls 
of four or five years wear skirts that reach the ground—a costume 
that does much to curb the natural gaiety of childhood and to 
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give it premature gravity of deportment. Of the peasants [ 
met—not a large number in all—many went ragged: not so much, 
I suspect, from poverty as because there are certain peoples— 
Bohemians, for example, and inhabitants of a country nearer 
home—who would as soon go ragged as not. And the demeanour 
of the passers-by struck me as uniformly depressed—as that of 
people who had much to fear from life and little to hope, more 
to bear than to enjoy. Even had their guttural Breton and my 
Stratford French been mutually upon happier terms, I had the 
instinctive feelmg that they would rather not be spoken to. What 
a contrast between this population—short of stature, swarthy of 
complexion, sombre of mood, as it is—and the neighbouring 
Norman, ruddy and burly, beaming with good spirits, radiating 
energy, having a salutation on the tip of his tongue for all whom 
he meets! But though the cheese and cider-fed Norman be the 
more inspiriting, the better qualified to cope with life, the Breton 
has more beneath the surface and interests me more. Pierre 
Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande has painted the type. But Chateau- 
briand! He embodied it, summed it up in his own person, and 
~ raised it to its highest power. That he owed something to Rousseau, 
something to Bernardin, may be granted. Yet he brought some- 
thing new and of his own into literature in a degree which few 
have equalled since his day. 

Chateaubriand has told the story of his youth in such detail— 
so truthfully, too, says that most competent of editors, Monsieur 
Edmond Biré—that no careful reader of the Memoirs can fail to 
be surprised by the way in which so important an event as his 
abandonment of a naval career is slurred over. Nor does M. 
Biré afford any light upon this point. On one page the Chevalier 
is living at Brest, being prepared for the French Navy, with every 
prospect of making a good sailor. On the next, he is back at 
Combourg, without fixed plan or occupation in life; and there, 
and in that condition, he remains for the next two years. ‘I find 
obedience an impossibility,’ he wrote.1_ Was this—the disinclination 
to discipline of a youth of eighteen—the sole ground of his 
momentous decision? The next two years were two of the most 
important in a young man’s life. That he should have spent them 
aimlessly, immune from external control, and yet have escaped 
impairing his after-chances of success, is in itself a marvel. How 
much more remarkable, then, that to his life at Combourg and 


1 Biré, vol. i. p. 122. 
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these very years he should look back as the formative period which 
made him what he was! ‘Had I more resembled the rest of men, 
I should have been happier! ’! he declared. But had he more re- 
sembled the rest.of men, he would not have been Chateaubriand !, 

One may read and read again those fascinating pages in which 
he recounts his ‘two years of delirium,’ and yet find it difficult 
to grasp their import, or to translate it into language which shall 
be generally understood. Neither, so far as I have discovered, 
has any witness of his life at this time left any evidence to help‘us. 
These were the two lost years that made the man. But how were 
they employed ? That he rarely accompanied his father in field- 
sports, we know; whilst from his later taste for severe study, we 
may infer that he read as widely as the small stock of books at his 
command permitted. As a fervent Catholic, he would likewise 
attend strictly to his religious observances. But was that all ? 
Was the entire remainder of his time given up to the indulgence 
of his temperament: to dreaming, to the ennui that is Breton, 
and the ‘ voluptuous melancholy ’? of incipient manhood? That 
the life he led was one of thought, dissociated from action—so 
much is clear. His own thoughts, emotions, passions, projected 
against a background of austere natural scenery——these constituted 
his entertainment: whilst the incidents of the landscape—the 
flight of birds, or fall of a leaf—supplied him with a motive for the 
variations of his mood. This frame of mind is not a rare one. 
Since Chateaubriand’s day, it is, I dare say, familiar to all who take 
any conscious note of the operations of their own minds. What 
is rare is its prolonged persistence in Chateaubriand—his per- 
severance, if I may say so, in his chosen way of life. That his 
father viewed it with stern displeasure, admits of no doubt. But 
the Count was absorbed in interests of his own. Nor was Frangois- 
René, younger son as he was, a figure of any importance in his 
estimation. That Frangois-René himself should submit to this 
waste of his youth is less easily explicable. ‘ This early melancholy,’ 
he writes, ‘ was that which springs from a vague longing for happi- 
ness when experience has not yet visited us.’ Well, had he been 
a Leopardi, unfitted by mental and physical constitution to face 
the world, one could more easily have understood his resting 
passive in that melancholy. But Chateaubriand was well qualified 
for active life and for taking his place in society. He is no braggart, 
and he had himself observed that, into whatever company he went, 

1 Bird, vol. i. p. 121. 2 Ibid. p. 93. 
VOL, XLVL—NO. 271, N.S, 4 
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he became at once its centre. What was it, then, which now with- 
held him from starting in pursuit of happiness ? For happiness, 
to men of his temperament, lies evermore beyond the hills of the 
horizon. 

Cynicism apart, there is but one inevitable answer to this ques- 
tion—Cherchez la femme. Only, in this case, the woman is unusually 
difficult to find—supposing that she was, indeed, a woman of flesh 
and blood. Chateaubriand’s statement is that he created a dream- 
mistress of his own, moulding her out of choice materials brought 
together from many sources, and alike transmuted into dream- 
stuff. The feat is not impossible. Other poets, before and since 
his day, have called Egerias, Psyches, into being. But just as 
in Pygmalion’s workshop Galatea comes to life at last, so have 
these cold, insubstantial divinities generally assumed warmth 
and substance, or, if not that, have at least made way for other 
divinities who by nature possessed those attributes. Chateaubriand’ 
dream-lady does not materialise, and though Chateaubriand was 
never (as Byron was) a lover in whom the senses held chief sway, 
still he was flesh and blood like others of his sex; and that a youth 
of his age and constitution should rest content with visionary 
loves is strange enough to stagger belief. A dark, alternative 
insinuation is favoured by Maxime du Camp when speaking of 
Chateaubriand’s turret-room, ‘ Od il a lutté contre cet amour redout- 
able, qu'il ose & peine indiquer dans ses Mémoires.’ The suggestion, 
as is generally known, is one of incestuous passion—a charge 
which, in a much more flagrant form, was levelled against Byron, 
in Lord Lovelace’s Astarte, and has been adopted by his latest 
biographer.? In neither case is the charge established. But 
in that of Chateaubriand it rests on little more than prurient 
surmise, basing upon the novelette of René. Now the self-portrai- 
ture of René is indisputable; but are we therefore justified in 
assuming that whatever happened to the hero of the novel happened 
also to the author? The question scarcely requires answering. 
To state it clearly is enough. And hence we prefer to regard the 
passion of Amélie for René as a departure from fact, prescribed 
by the exigencies of novel-writing. I may add that, though the 
late M. du Camp was a delightful raconteur, accuracy of detail 
was by no means his strong point. And, whilst referring to Byron 
in connexion with Chateaubriand, let me do him the justice to 
point out that the likeness between them has been generally 

1 Souvenirs Littéraires, vol. i. p. 360. 2 Byron, by E. C. Mayne, 2 vols. 1912. 
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misconceived, being due far less to influence or imitation than 
to natural resemblance. But that resemblance was associated 
with great differences. For though it may be true that René 
contains the germ of Manfred and Childe Harold, it is no less true 
that Beppo and Don Juan were beyond Chateaubriand’s reach. 
Byron was by twenty years the younger of the two, yet Chateau- 
briand outlived him by an even longer period. Byron’s verse was 
more forcible than Chateaubriand’s prose, but less fine in texture, 
and conspicuously lacking in what Sainte-Beuve has called its 
‘Grecian purity.’ 

The result of my investigations, then, was the very simple 
one of leading me to accept the substantial truth of the Memoirs 
and to reject unauthorised accretions. I conclude that, during 
the two years when he ran wild at Combourg, the real René was 
not in love with any actual woman. His dream-mistress filled his 
thoughts—she who had afterwards so many rivals! Nor was he 
nursing any specific sorrow, the strain which eventuaily drove 
him to an attempt at suicide being neither more nor less than 
that of his inherited melancholy, reinforced by long deliberate 
indulgence. And in thus literally accepting Chateaubriand’s ac- 
count of his own doings during a most important period of his 
life, I venture to claim the powerful support of M. Edmond Biré, 
who has done almost as much to establish the accuracy of Chateau- 
briand’s autobiography as he has to expose the direct falsifications 
of an authorised life of Victor Hugo. 

Whilst the mental reconstruction of Chateaubriand’s youth 
was absorbing me, during my few days’ stay at Combourg, it is 
not to be supposed that I met with no deceptions or distractions. 
On Sunday, July 15, for example, I had set out early from my inn 
in quest of the Forest of Tanoérn, a haunt of René’s youth, and 
a possession to this day of the Counts of Chateaubriand. Break- 
fasting at a cabaret in the village of Dingé, I applied to the land- 
lord for directions, which led to his civilly proposing that his 
daughter and her friend should act as my guides. Though a 
forest can scarcely, I presume, be very difficult to find, I gladly 
availed myself of his suggestion, and a charming walk was the 
result. My two guides were jeunes filles of the freshest and most 
ingenuous type, artless, but without a trace of affectation or self- 
consciousness, looking extremely pretty in their simple gowns 
and fresh white caps or, bonnets. 


1 Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa vie. 
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With instinctive breeding they talked of the things which they 
thought most likely to interest the foreigner. One of them, I 
remember, told me that she was attached to a pension, or girls’ 
school, at St. Malo, where there was a little English girl, who, on 
account of her extreme youth and outland birth, had been made 
the pet of the establishment. She had at first been very home- 
sick, but was by this time quite reconciled. She was a pretty, 
winsome child, who bore the name of Evelyn, but her schoolfellows 
had rechristened her by the Breton name of Yvonne. ... Thus 
chatting, we soon reached the wood; but there a disappointment 
awaited me. For where I had dreamed of finding branching 
oaks and shadowy perspectives, I found nothing but thriving 
fir-plantations laid out in quadrilaterals according to the most ap- 
proved modern principles. It was obvious that they were intended 
to be treated as crop and harvested upon reaching maturity— 
good forestry, no doubt, but fatal to anything that could recall 
Chateaubriand! Following one of the narrow grass-grown rides 
which divide the brakes of conifers, we came to a well-appointed 
pheasantry, and were greeted hy a gamekeeper, whose Sunday 
costume might well have roused the envy of a British brother 
of the cloth. Being the father of my second guide, he courteously 
made me welcome, exhibited his half-grown and his newly-hatched 
birds, and invited me into his house—all of which I found so 
pleasant that I scarcely regretted that it added nothing to my 
knowledge of the subject of investigation. For, as was right and 
proper enough, my expression, ‘ Le grand Chateaubriand’ was under- 
stood by the keeper as referring to his master-—which led to our 
being more than once at cross purposes in our talk. 

On getting back to Combourg, I discovered that this was the 
eve of the July Fair, and that the village was en féte. That 
night the shores of the little lake were thronged, and its waters 
reflected the lights of mounting rockets and of coloured falling- 
stars. A band discoursed popular music, and a collective exclama-. 
tion, in which women’s voices predominated, greeted each new 
pyrotechnic sensation. But in the thick of the crowd a sense of 
loneliness possessed me, such as I had not felt till now ; and though 
T sought for my friends of the afternoon, I failed to light on them. 
Worst of all, the feeling of nearness to Chateaubriand, which had 
been growing upon me during the last few days, was utterly dis- 
pelled. .. . Next day I left Combourg. 

Among others who, before me, had jotted down impressions 
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of the place, was Maxime du Camp, already mentioned, who had 
visited it with Gustave Flaubert, as a young man, in 1847. Speak- 
ing of the strong personal fascination which is Chateaubriand’s 
chief characteristic as an author, du Camp writes: ‘Les hommes de 
ma génération ont eu pour lui un culte que les jeunes gens d’au- 
jourd’hui ne peuvent comprendre ni se figurer.’1 This, I dare say, is 
true enough. But the fascination still persists. 

An earlier traveller, Arthur Young, visited Combourg in 1788, 
before it had become classic ground, and, in fact, in the very year 
in which Frangois-René de Chateaubriand ceased to live there. 
Young’s not too well-bred comment is eminently characteristic 
of an obsolete type of British tourist, who was fond of regarding 
himself as sent to the Continent to teach our neighbours how to 
manage their affairs. He writes : 


‘September Ist. To Combourg. 

‘The country has a savage aspect; husbandry not much 
further advanced, at least in skill, than among the Hurons, which , 
appears incredible amidst inclosures; the people almost as wild 
as their country, and their town of Combourg one of the most 


brutal filthy places that can be seen; mud houses, no windows, 
and a pavement so broken as to impede all passengers but ease 
none—yet there is a chateau, and inhabited ; who is this Mons. de 
Chateaubriant, the owner, that has nerves strung for a residence 
amidst such filth and poverty? Below this hideous heap of 
wretchedness is a fine lake, surrounded by well-wooded en- 
closures.’ 2 


Well, no doubt the Squire of Bradfield had considerable grounds 
for his strictures! But to-day all that is changed. 


1 Souvenirs Littéraires, vol. i. p. 361. . 
* Travels in France, fourth edition, corrected and revised, p. 123. 
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BY THE ARCHDEACON OF NORTHAMPTON. 


WHEN every day we are losing, in the stress and agony of a world- 
wide conflict, those we have best known and loved in Oxford, the 
young and the mature alike, it might well be that the passing 
away of others, as it were in the natural course of things, would 
seem hardly to be noticed. They have done their work, men say, 
and are gone when it is accomplished: they have not died like 
those whose promise was so bright and is unfulfilled on earth, whose 
end was so tragic, so alien from their lives. But they must not 
be forgotten: those whom they helped to mould for the great 
emprise would never have forgotten them: their true service, 
though it ended quietly, almost unnoticed amid the noise of war, 
was given as faithfully as that of the best soldier at the front. 

Oxford has lost during the past year one of its prominent 
citizens, the University one of its most influential members, in 
Sidney Ball. It is to be hoped that there may be a memoir of 
him: those who knew him certainly will not forget him ; yet now, 
before the freshness of them is faded, it may be well to set down a 
few i impressions that were made by his keen and busy life. 

Social service was the keynote of it. The old idea of a college 
don as a self-centred being who lived for himself and his books, 
who stored away much and gave away little, had its very anti- 
thesis in Sidney Ball. All through his life he was all energy, all 
stimulus, all giving. He stored nothing of his intellectual endow- 
ment: everything he had he shared or gave away. He left 
hardly anything behind when he was gone, save a bright memory 
of kindness and a wide influence on the lives of men. Let a few 
poor words try to fix something of this before it is gone. 

It was in 1882 that he was elected a Fellow of the College where 
his work lay for the next thirty-six years. He came from Oriel, 
full of appreciation of its tutors, notably Cook Wilson, that great 
teacher and great friend; and from Wellington, abounding in 
memories of the influence, rather passionate and terrifying but 
splendid and inspiring, of Benson. He had spenta yearin Germany, 
as was then the fashion for young philosophers, and he kept up 
the connection for many years, until the war indeed shattered it, 
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for his British loyalty was a very part of his nature. Oxford in 
1882 was very unlike Oxford to-day, and he was one of the men who 
made the change. It is wider now, less unsettled, more loyal, more 
national. In 1882 it was in the melting-pot. New statutes 
were soon to come into operation which contained the seeds of far- 
reaching change; and those whose vision was limited by the walls 
of their studies saw much cause for distrust and dislike. Men like 
Mark Pattison were wholly dissatisfied with the ‘modernism’ of 
the day, with the ideals of the young tutors as they fancied them to 
be: they seemed to the recluse to be ‘ taken up with the condition 
of some wheel in the complex machinery of cram,’ to betake them- 
selves ‘to the frippery work of attending some phantom of legis- 
lation with all the importance of a cabinet council.’ Pattison would 
never have understood why Ball could give so much the greater 
part of his life to continual and individual teaching and to constant 
meetings of the Hebdomadal Council and of committees of all 
sorts. Nor could he understand the College to which Ball came. 
Of all the grotesque things in that strange and sad book of 
Memoirs there is none more grotesque than the description, in 1883, 
of 8. John’s as one of the colleges—Christ Church another—that 
were ‘ corroded with the canker of ecclesiasticism.’ How Ball must 
have laughed when he first read that ! 

I did not come to S. John’s till 1884, two years after Ball 
came, and one year after Pattison wrote; but it can hardly 
have changed in that short time. What was it like then? 
There was very little trace of ecclesiasticism in it. The senior 
Fellow was Charles Lempriere, the son of the old age of the 
editor of the Classical Dictionary, brought up, as our President 
used to remind us, in an atmosphere of fable, and bearing not a 
little of its fallen day about him. He was already sixty-five, and 
quite bald ; but his name was on the back leaf of every Punch, 
guaranteeing the merits of an electric hairbrush. He had held 
office in a British colony, he had written a book on Mexico, he had 
been to the Holy Land and brought back water from the Jordan 
in which were baptized the children of the late President (though an 
unkind listener reminded him that on his return he had been forced 
to fly in only his trousers on a bare-backed horse to Damascus). 
Ten years or more later he went on a cargo-boat to Batum as an 
able-bodied seaman. He was an extremely entertaining person, of 
whom we were all very fond ; but he certainly was not ecclesiastical. 
Nor was Charles Austin, also a D.C.L., who had been through the 
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Abyssinian expedition, where H. M. Stanley had made his first 
appearance, described by ‘ the old Shikari’ as his European servant, 
and threatening, when he heard it, to ‘slap him in the jaw’; who 
later on had been in Paris, for The Times, all through the Siege and 
the Commune, had eaten rat as ‘ salmi de gibier,’ dined on Christ- 
mas Day with Lewis Wingfield on cat ‘garni de souris,’ heard 
Labouchere read the best of all the despatches on the great attempt 
at sortie, which that prominent ‘ Besieged Resident’ had composed, 
out of the records of the other correspondents, having himself spent 
the day in bed ; who had been the last to see Archbishop Darboy 
before he was led out to be shot; who had written a too famous 
account of life at Simla ; and had reviewed the last book of Thomas 
Love Peacock, quite unaware that it was not his first. Charles 
Austin at his best, and this time surely was his best, was one of the 
most charming persons any of us ever knew: full of knowledge 
and kindliness: a host facile princeps for little dinners at a round 
table, which C. H. Daniel, and Thursfield, and Walter Pater, would 
adorn: but far, very far indeed, from ecclesiasticism. If R. H. M. 
Bosanquet, mathematician, F.R.S., the inventor of the ‘ harmonic 
organ,’ which without looked as if its keyboard was composed of the 
handles of tooth-brushes and within was almost always out of tune— 
we called it the Diabolicon—had heard himself described as ecclesi- 
astical, I tremble to think what would have been the consequence. 
He never went to chapel: he loved an anti-theological argument. 
If he were senior in Common Room, and it was his duty to give our 
traditional toast of ‘Church and King,’ which I suppose goes back 
among us to the seventeenth century, it was laughingly said that 
the nearest he would allow was ‘ Religion and the Republic.’ He 
would be thought old-fashioned now: he then believed himself 
to be in the front rank of progress. He was a very kind and gene- 
rous man ; but he was poles removed from any canker of ecclesiasti- 
cism. Nor could you bring any such accusation against W. F. 
Traill, a wise and serious barrister, who came down to our college 
meetings, bringing each year for gaudies his brother H. D., most 
delightful of companions, wittiest and friendliest of men, to listen 
to whose conversation, all the night through, was pure joy, unalloyed, 
certainly, by any theological twinge. Goodrick, of the same standing 
as Ball, though elected earlier to 8. John’s, was a clergyman. He 
had written a prize essay on the de Civitate Dei—unhappily never 
published ; and in later years he wrote a most brilliant and remark- 
able commentary on the Book of Wisdom. But he also translated 
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Simplicissimus, and no one who knew him would dream of calling 
him ecclesiastical. And who, that was then alive and still survives, 
can forget Bob Ewing? Though he was not always loved, by 
undergraduates at least, as he deserved to be, he was perhaps 
better known than any other don in the University. Some one 
once called him a ‘ simple-hearted child of Nature.’ He certainly 
was not that. He was a very canny Scot; a very energetic, hard- 
working, good man. But the nearest approach I ever heard of in 
him to ecclesiasticism was when he dressed up, for a charade, as 
the Pope of Rome, wearing a college surplice open down the front, 
with a M.A. hood, and scorning to remove his rich black moustache 
and mutton-chop whiskers. 

Henry Deane, musician, mathematician, and Hebraist, was a 
Fellow. He had been vicar of 8. Giles’s, and was to be again. He 
received me, the first night I appeared after my election, in a cassock 
and black skull-cap, reading a huge folio by the light of one 
candle ; but, after alarming me very much by a serious harangue, 
he suddenly divested himself of his cassock, produced a pipe, went 
into the rooms of his next neighbour and sat down heartily to join 
a large party playing a round, and I fear gambling, game. He did 
not appear, to me at least, to suffer from the ecclesiastical canker. 
He was then temporarily resting from parochial work. His 
chief occupation, in those days, seemed to be the ’cello. Of 
the two Fellows of 1882 who still remain I will not speak: 
neither of them would mind Mark Pattison’s charge; but no 
one, I think, would say that the cap fitted them. And it would 
certainly be supremely ridiculous if it were applied to that shrewd 
old man, the late James Bellamy, whom we all loved and the whole 
University came to respect. Wise, business-like, conservative, 
the inveterate enemy of rhetoric and shams, yes; but with no 
canker of ecclesiasticism, certainly. Corroded is the last word one 
would apply to his alert and vigorous old age. And, as for religion, 
he was ‘clerical but not clericalist,’ as a witty Provost says of 
himself, 

No, whatever else Sidney Ball found S. John’s to be, he did not 
find it corroded with the canker of ecclesiasticism. But the canker 
of conservatism, political and academical, he very likely did find 
there. He was himself a Liberal, a Radical (a name which seemed 
strong in 1882, but appears not to exist now), a Socialist, a member 
of the Fabian Society. All this he remained, consistently and 
honourably, to the end. He was always ready to lend a sympathetic 
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ear to the arguments of others; sometimes they rashly fancied 
that he was almost persuaded by them ; but from his own principles 
he never budged an inch. Whatever he might say, whatever he 
might hear, he never gave any but a strict ‘party vote.’ He was 
unalterably staunch. Most of all, he had affinity with the leaders 
of Labour, from the days when one would meet in his rooms (as 
in York Powell’s) a certain eminent and perhaps not wholly 
reputable chimney-sweep, to the time when (as he told me the last 
time I saw him) he was asked to stand as ‘ Labour candidate ’ 
for the University at the next election. He had none, ever, of the 
foolish affectation which used to be assumed by some University 
men, that national politics were not important enough to be interest- 
ing. He would attend the meetings of University Liberal clubs 
and be the host of eminent politicians. He had his heart in the 
business, and I have no doubt at all that it appealed to him most 
on the side of social reform. One who knew him much longer than 
I spoke of him to me the other day as ‘an intriguer.’ I think the 
charge quite untrue. He would have bitterly resented it. But 
he would rather have enjoyed the reputation of being ‘an old 
Parliamentary hand.’ 

I suppose it must have been on political rather than educational 
grounds that he was so active an opponent of Lord Curzon’s election 
to the chancellorship of the University. But he was never a man 
to bear malice; and when Lord Curzon won, and developed his 
scheme of reforms, Ball became keenly interested in it and in him. 
The Chancellor, in a singularly expressive letter of appreciation 
which he wrote after his death, said : ‘ I was happy in being brought 
much into contact with Mr. Ball in the circumstances a few years 
ago that attended our efforts to bring about various important 
measures of University reform, and I recall with pleasure and 
gratitude his soundness of judgment and width of view, as well as 
his invariable desire for progress by means of conciliation.’ Ball 
indeed would speak so constantly of what ‘I and Curzon think,’ 
that we began to retort with ‘Ego et rex meus.’ 

Politics and Socialism, if you“include the work of Toynbee 
Hall, which, he was proud to tell, was founded through a meeting— 
and he was responsible for it—at S. John’s, might seem to be nearer 
his heart even than education ; but I think that was only because 
politics were to him a part of education, or education a part of 
politics. 

I am not competent to speak of him as a philosopher, but I 
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know how crowded his lectures were, and I believe that he was always 
a convinced Hegelian, and he regarded Pragmatism, I fancy, with 
just a touch of scorn. Passmen enjoyed his lectures no less than 
honour men, and would repeat delightedly his little tricks and his 
little jokes, with the emphasis he laid on particular phrases that 
they might be taken down: ‘bees, qua bees,’ and so on. But no 
doubt his best teaching was given in that best part of all the Oxford 
teaching, the talk over the essay, when he puffed contentedly at a 
pipe that would never keep alight, and poured out criticism and 
information, and inspiration too ; which Mark Pattison, I suppose, 
regarded as the driving ‘ wheel in the complex machinery of cram.’ 
And that kind of teaching was continued for many years, with a 
select few, in the vacations, among games of all sorts, by night and 
day ; at Bridport, which became so famous to the men that they 
would go there again to revive their memories of him and call it 
‘ Bridge-Port ’ for its associations. For indeed not the least of his 
excellencies in many fields was his skill, from the first year of its 
invention, in ‘ the royal game of Bridge.’ In these ways of spend- 
ing the vacations I think he taught us all to copy him; certainly 
some of the happiest weeks of my life (though I never learnt to play 
bridge, and our chief amusement was on the river) were those 
that undergraduates of every sort and in every subject spent with 
me, during twenty years at Burford. No doubt the men talked 
Socialism, just as they talked plays and poetry and athletics, with 
Ball; but he made their chief interest, like his own, to be divine 
philosophy. He certainly thought nothing whatever of the other 
‘schools’ in comparison with Literae Humaniores : no ‘ Greats’ man 
ever does. But I am convinced that he saw that even its votaries 
might have their weaknesses: the truly vivid picture of a young 
‘Greats’ don, a quite insufferable prig, so perfectly painted, with 
such an appearance of innocence, in his wife’s second book about 
Oxford, must, I feel sure, have owed something to his hand. 

For he had a keen sense of humour—of wit too ; but of fun more 
than either. And that reminds me that when I think of the books 
he liked it is, after the deepest ones, the frankly amusing ones that I 
remember him most to have enjoyed. I think he was too impatient 
to enjoy Meredith ; and in the rapid writing that he liked to read 
he looked for adventure as well as fun. Once when he was invigilat- 
ing in the Schools I lent him ‘The Wrong Box,’ and not only did 
he come back and tell me that he had disgraced himself by laughing 
aloud again and again during the afternoon, but an undergraduate 
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who was being examined came and asked me afterwards ‘ What on 
earth Ball was making such a noise about?’ And there is in my 
Burford guest-book, as his record of a visit from his wife and him- 
self, the quotation ‘A glass of wine with you, Mr. Whish’ from 
‘The Ebb Tide.’ 

Certainly he had always a delightful sense of fun. None of 
those who took part in them will ever forget those evenings in his 
first rooms, those between the two quadrangles, where he used to 
gather his friends—among them those whom we, to his great amuse- 
ment, dubbed ‘ Ball’s bitter little men’—and talk with them of 
everything that can be talked about. Lempriere would join us 
and tell us wonderful stories; F. C. Montague (who once happily 
proved him to be a sun myth) was the wittiest of us all: there 
were more serious persons, though ‘not always wholly serious’ 
(as Max Beerbohm makes an eminent lady regret Matthew Arnold’s 
failure to be), such as those who have come to be Rector of Exeter 
and Warden of Wadham. 

And our host had an irrepressible and infectious laugh. 
Never was it more ringing than one night when we descended 
his stairs after a profound discussion, and Montague said airily 
and conclusively ‘ Now the moral life begins,’ or than when the same 
wit defined an undergraduate as ‘an imperfect realisation of the 
idea of no knowledge.’ Ball’s contribution was not only serious 
thought but constant good humour. He seemed to have been 
everywhere and known everyone—that indeed was always his 
delightful foible, omniscience about public characters: he had 
from everywhere a memory of often incongruous amusement, as 
of the notice which he swore he had seen in the ‘ Irvingite’ church 
at Albury, ‘ archangels are requested to leave their umbrellas in the 
vestry.’ Then there were the great talkers we took it in turn to 
bid to dinner, Morfill, and Birkbeck Hill, and B. H. Baden Powell, 
none of whom ever failed to rise to the occasion. Ball knew well 
how to draw them out. The only time I ever saw him fail (how we 
laughed over it!) was when he and I paid our first call on Baden 
Powell, at Ferlys Lodge, and, when he told us he was writing on 
Indian Land Tenures in three large volumes, Ball impulsively inter- 
jected, ‘Couldn’t you do it in two ? ’—which did not please the 
great Anglo-Indian. 

Out of doors he rowed, and sometimes played cricket, and rode. 
It was a tradition at S. John’s for the dons to ride. There was 
the old joke of the sight to be seen every day: ‘The Head of 
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8. John Baptist on a charger.’ Those who had no natural fitness 
strove hard to acquire it: one used to ride daily who returned as 
often as not to tell us that his horse had ‘run away’ on Shotover, 
and—‘ I thought it best to throw myself off.’ No such disasters 
befell Ball or myself, though I fear we did not ride very carefully. 
It is a shameful memory to me that once, more full of reckless- 
ness than usual, we actually galloped together along ‘ the hard high 
road.’ 

This was akin to a sort of quite superficial carelessness he had. 
No don was ever less like the don in novels. He was the very 
opposite of prim and precise. How he ever found anything in his 
college rooms was a ceaseless wonder to his friends. He was a 
miracle of lovable untidiness. As time went on he came more 
and more to remind one of a famous description of Dr. Johnson in 
‘The Virginians.’ And that untidiness gradually took command 
of his talk. He was most interesting to listen to. He could never 
be dull; but I am sure that no one ever talked about so many 
different subjects in five minutes as he did. 

He led a strenuous life, of constant and unselfish work for others. 
The Serbians of his last days, who sang their prayer for his soul at 
the grave-side, know that as well as we who lived with him so many 
years. He was rewarded by the influence he won over his young 
colleagues as well as his pupils: every one of them seemed to 
draw inspiration, if not always agreement, from him: they sur- 
rounded him like a band of brothers. 

During the quarter of a century I was a Fellow in the time of 
Dr. Bellamy, I thought of several men who seemed likely to succeed 
him as President, but not one of them, when the time came, was 
elected, though the election made was a very good one indeed. 
Of course Ball was one of them. As to why only a third of 
the electors gave him their votes all that need be said is that I 
do not believe one of them had a prejudice against him, and I am 
quite sure that every one would most gladly have seen him elected 
if they had thought he would make the best Head the College 
could have. I have no doubt he understood ; for, again, he bore 
no malice, and he gave the new President the help which he, best 
of us all, could give. It was a happy contrast, worthy of him, to 
what we read in the Memoirs of Pattison or the Life of Jowett. 

Nor had he resented for long the loss of his fellowship by 
marriage, years before. Our statutes obliged this if marriage 
occurred before seven years from the day of election. Ball was in 
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his second term of seven years when he married. It seemed 
obvious that this allowed him to retain his fellowship, and when 
the College decided otherwise, I drew up an appeal to the ‘ Visitor,’ 
which several of us—notably our friend, pupil, and colleague, 
the ever-regretted W. G. Smith (later, named Pogson Smith)— 
revised and presented. The point was given against us, on, as it 
still seems to me, the very strange ground that every re-election 
is a new election, and that thus, if elected for seven years or less, 
a Fellow can never marry without the College leave. So doubtful 
(I fancy) were the majority of the soundness of this decision, that 
they re-elected me, when my turn came, for only two years, lest 
I should follow Ball’s bad example. It was an unfortunate jar ; 
but a very happy marriage, followed in a few years by the birth 
of a daughter, must have made the disappointment little felt ; and 
as soon as we obtained a majority he was elected again, and he 
remained a Fellow till his death. I am sure he did not forget that 
the opposition was due to no personal feeling, but to a different ideal 
of University life. The older Fellows thought a tutor should live 
entirely in College, devoted entirely and all day to the service of his 
‘men.’ It was Ball’s privilege to show, so far as any man could, 
that the two ideals could be combined. But in small societies 
there will always be mistakes. No one can escape them. If the 
only times when I can remember him as most seriously disturbed 
were when we elected a lawyer and an orientalist in spite of his 
opposition, it can only have been because he did not foresee that 
the excellence of each of them would soon be recognised not only 
in the University but far beyond. They proved indeed the most 
‘eminent’ elections we made in his time; and he was not long in 
recognising facts. He claimed no immunity from error; and no 
one thought the worse of him because he disagreed. That is indeed 
the label one might affix to his laborious life. He never had an 
enemy, and he had a growing host of enthusiastic friends. His 
favourite word—‘ stimulating ’—was an epithet that seemed exactly 
to fit him, and we shall remember him by it as long as we live. In 
his thirty-six years at 8. John’s he stimulated us all, and he stimu- 
lated the University too. 

His life ended as it began, in strenuous and unselfish work. He 
had never been a really strong man: the wonder is that he so long 
did all he did. We were told that when he was in the Schools he 
tore up one of his papers and would have suffered irretrievably but 
for an examiner who collected the fragments from the waste-papet 
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basket and pieced them together. He had more than once a very 
serious breakdown in health. In his young days at S. John’s 
weeks of insomnia shattered his strength, and he had to spend a year 
away in charge of a doctor, when his misfortune was increased by 
an accident in which he shot himself with a revolver he was packing 
up. It was for this reason, I have no doubt, though I was not 
present at the meeting, that he was not elected Proctor in 1891, 
when he generously begged me to serve, and assisted me as pro- 
proctor. And later the great holiday he had as ‘A. Kahn 
Travelling Fellow’ was concluded abruptly by what seemed a 
dangerous illness. But he always recovered his buoyant spirits, 
and he went on working—too hard, as always—to the end. It 
was this buoyancy which made him such a delightful companion. I 
shall never forget the happiness, to me, of the visit he, with his 
wife, paid to me at Peterborough two years or so ago, when 
we sat for hours in the garden and he talked in his old way of 
all things in heaven and earth. He never lost his fresh vivacity. 
It infected his work as well as his hours of leisure and recreation. 
Always we shall think of him as full of life, unselfish, giving 


himself for others; and no brighter could be the memory which 
an Oxford don would wish to leave behind. 





THE LAST OF HER LOVERS. 
BY WINIFRED PECK. 


i. 


THERE was once upon a time a King who was born in a stable. 
Hooded and masked, among the shepherds and wise men and 
angels, Romance stood rather reluctantly by. Hitherto her 
place had been in pillared courts and among the rose leaves of 
imperial banquets, but from thenceforth she discovered that, 
hand in hand with Love and Pity, she must also walk the ordinary 
paths and ways of ordinary men. She has taken so few centuries 
to learn her lesson that now she can even lay her sword on the dull 
and commonplace, and make it divine. This is the story of how she 
did so for Charles Hayter. 

To see Charles Hayter on the evening of the 24th of April, 
on his holiday at the Bridge of Allan, was to see the apotheosis 
of the commonplace. The town is a sheltered, wooded, little place, 
beloved of suburban Glasgow and Edinburgh. A slow horse- 
tram to Stirling surveys the main street with its villa gardens, and 
on that evening its passengers could see, beneath the largest monkey- 
puzzler tree of the largest boarding-house, a quite ordinary young 
man sitting in the sunset with a still more ordinary young woman. 
Owing to a rise in his salary at Messrs. Victors, Electrical Engineers, 
Falkirk, Charles was spending his spring holiday here. Thanks 
to the gods of Spring Evenings, Propinquity, and Idleness, he had 
just become engaged to Miss Florrie Cowie, the plump, golden- 
haired forewoman of a milliner in Edinburgh. As to how far 
Charles, and how far Florrie, was chiefly responsible for the engage- 
ment, the opinion of the boarding-house was divided. 

‘It may be six of one and half a dozen of the other,’ said Miss 
Shaft, the acute old maid, who was resting here from her toils in 
a high school; ‘but, if so, its a baker’s half-dozen of that Cowie 
girl.’ 

‘It zs a pity I’ve got to go to-morrow,’ Florrie was saying for 
the twentieth time, as they sat together in the warm spring twilight. 
‘ But still work’s work, and a holiday’s a holiday, and I daresay 
you'll console yourself. I know what young men are!’ 

‘I'd like you never to have to work again,’ said Charles. It 
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was, indeed, chiefly because she looked pale and tired that he had 
first noticed Florrie at all. ‘Won’t you come for a little walk now, 
as it’s your last evening ? ’ 

‘Nine o’clock!’ said Florrie primly. ‘What would the others 
say? And why do you want a walk so late at all? You're so 
dreadfully energetic.’ 

‘TI want to go up to the Fairy Knowe,’ said Charles. ‘Do you 
remember that funny little hill up above the golf-course? Miss 
Shaft told me that all sorts of queer stories are told about it, and 
that there were supposed to be enchantments there on St. Mark’s 
Eve, and that’s to-night. I understand they found all kinds of 
prehistoric remains when they dug up round it fifty years ago. 
“The witches and fairies and warlocks all come back,” she said to 
me, “‘and the gods before the gods were worshipped there.” ’ 

‘She’s a queer little party,’ said Florrie. ‘ None of your enchant- 
ments for me, thank you. Let’s go in and have a last hand at 
whist with the Thompsons.’ 

If Charles had been more given to self-analysis, he might have 
discovered that he was rather relieved when he found himself 
alone in his bedroom on the ground floor, two hours later. He 
was yawning as he opened his window, when the memory of the 
fairy hill came to him. 

‘T’ll go up now,’ he decided suddenly, with a light in his eyes. 
The commonplace garden and street had gone to sleep now, and the 
dark shrubs and waving trees had a new expression. Night hid 
the commonplace, and so Charles slipped through the window, 
out of the world he knew into a world of dreams. 

Yet it was in no mood of high romance that he began his pilgrim- 
age. In the woods the crackle and rustle of little things, of dried 
sticks, winter leaves and half-disturbed birds, the occasional hooting 
of owls, all fitted in with his emotions of anxious content and 
pleased resignation over the step he had just taken. A man ought 
to marry, he reflected ; Florrie would be enough to make any man 
happy; it was quite time he settled down. He looked at the 
neat nests in the budding trees, the twinkling lights of little houses 
in the valley below, and felt himself, vaguely and pleasantly, part 
of a scheme in which inconspicuous, and not unhappy, family lives 
were carried on from one uncomplaining generation to another. 
He had that innate respect for women which good mothers can 
sometimes instil, no lamps of fair women had hitherto illumined 
his life, and now he could contemplate the very demure candle 
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Florrie had lighted, with no perception of her deep-laid schemes, 
and little anxiety for the future. Had the gods and Miss Shaft 
left him alone, the peace of the valleys might have been his for 
life. 

But as he mounted upwards his mood began to change. 
Glimpses of the moon through the budding trees assailed him. 
He was impatient to out-top the swaying spear-boughs of the 
birches, the feathery larches, the soft thick cups of the chestnuts 
and the tasselled elms, to see her alone in her beauty. As soon as 
he could, he broke through the tangle of brambles, and hedges, 
thickening with darkened green, into open ground. Then up to 
the black summits of the little hills he hurried impetuously, keeping 
his gaze at her for the last. He stumbled through rough grass and 
twining ivy, he tore his hand on a wire railing, and at last he reached 
the Fairy Knowe, and flung himself down on the close-cropped 
turf to look. 

The world lay very still and dark around him, but, in the last 
pale lights of the spring sky, he could guess at the dark masses 
of the far-off mountains, which guard the secrets of the Highlands 
in their hearts. Below, in the plain where half of Scottish history 
has been lost or won, he could see the faint gleams of the silver 
waters of the Forth, and the last lights of Stirling Castle on its 
crag. Above, the moon lay crescent and stately, a clear-cut silver 
bride against her dark tapestries of cloud. She held even the winds 
and the night noises silent in her sway, as she gazed strangely 
down on the little hill, whose treasures of other worlds had been 
rifled long ago, whose secrets, nevertheless, remained inviolably 
her own. Riding down on her beams, the host of fairies and 
witches, of the dreams and desires of gods before the gods, lit on the 
young and iguorant mechanic of the twentieth century who lay 
watching beneath her. And, lying there, he fell asleep. 

How long he slept he could not tell, or what dream or impulse 
had seized on him in sleep. But he woke to find himself pulling 
with his hands at the turf, overcome by an unreasoning but wholly © 
imperative desire to dig. First with his clasp-knife, then with 
his hard nervous hands he worked, feverishly flinging aside the soil, 
all that was waking in him mocking, all that was dreaming urging 
him on, By night we exaggerate our dreams, by day we under- 
value them, but probably Charles had only dug some two feet 
when he felt the touch of metal, and drew out a little coin. And 
as he wiped it clean on his sleeve and looked at it by moonlight, 
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his feeling was only of disappointment. For he held nothing 
but a small copper halfpenny, old indeed and rubbed, and marked 
with what was clearly antique lettering. That was all, and it 
seemed a poor enough gift from the moon, still triumphing over the 
clouds above him. He was going to put it in his pocket and turn to 
go down, when suddenly, near him in the soft darkness, between 
him and the moon goddess, there came the vision of a face. 

Never before in his life had Charles seen it, and never, he felt, 
could he hope to see any such loveliness again. There was a cer- 
tainty and clarity which removed the vision from the world of sleep, 
a mystery which divorced it altogether from this world, a spiritual 
nearness which distinguished it from any one he had known in 
life. That a soul looked at his soul, a heart at his heart, was what 
he realised most clearly, but, externally, thisis what he saw. Before 
him was a woman’s face framed by a white veil which shrouded her 
dark hair. Pale and proud, her delicately perfect features rose 
above a long white neck. Exquisite lips trembled into a smile, 
but the eyes were dimmed by tears. They were long and narrow 
eyes, framed by dark brows and lashes; they were dark with the 
darkness that has changing lights and shadows in it. They were 
misty with unshed tears, but they had in them the brightness of 
the love and tragedy of a world’s queen. -They gazed over him, 
in tender yet defiant appeal, to a world beyond him ; and every wish 
and passion of Charles’ life faded utterly before one overmastering 
longing that they might turn to meet his. Those eyes were the 
only realities in a land of shadows. They woke him to life, and they 
destroyed his everyday world in one moment. And when the 
vision faded, as suddenly as it came, and, in despair, at last he 
made his unseeing way through the woods, he only knew one hope, 
that he might see the lady of his dreams again. Who or what she 
was he did not know. It seemed to matter very little compared 
with that one hope. Life had ended for him, and life had begun. 
So he made his way home. 


Il. 


It was to a commonplace world that Charles awoke next morn- 
ing, and to real life as exemplified by Florrie. As he escorted 
her to Stirling, to meet the train which was to carry her back to 
Edinburgh and business, he could almost persuade himself that 
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last night had been spent in nothing but dreams. Florrie’s con- 
versation was calculated, indeed, to put any dreams to flight. 

‘Tell me all about yourself,’ she said at the station. She spoke 
with a coy sharpness, born of her nightly reflections that four 
pounds a week would not go very far towards the splendours of 
the little home she had once hoped for, that she knew nothing of 
Charles’ belongings, and that Mr. Williams, manager of the show- 
rooms, might be rather relieved than disappointed at her news. 

‘Well, I’ve not much to tell, Florrie. I’m just an ordinary 
man, I expect.’ 

‘I mean about your work and all. Where’ll we have to live ? 
In Falkirk? That won’t be too gay, will it? What is your 
position exactly, and what’s your chances of a rise ?’ 

Charles discussed his market value meekly. 

‘Oh well, we must hope,’ she said. ‘Now tell me all about 
your people.’ 

‘You'll love my mother,’ said the tactless Charles submissively. 
‘She lives with me, you know, and I’m all she’s got. She still 
keeps the little shop my father had, though I often tell her she’s 
no need to.’ 

It was with a sharp homily on the impossibility of relations-in-law 
living together in unity, and a definition of the impassable social 
barrier between the son of a shopkeeper and the proud daughter 
of an insolvent commercial traveller that the two parted. Not 
for one moment did Florrie intend to give Charles his freedom, 
but the time for acquiescing amiability was over. 

Left to himself Charles wandered up the old town to the Castle, 
and there looked round him with a dreary absent-mindedness, not 
much relieved by the recitals of the guides. Doubts about Florrie 
and her relations with his mother were engrossing enough to dispel 
dreams, and he was glad when the end of the ceremony came. 
As he fumbled for a sixpence he came across the fairy coin. 

He looked at it vaguely as he waited, the last of the sight-seeing 
party to leave the great hall, and as he looked, of a sudden, the 
vision came to him again. He struggled against it for a moment, 
for in it, to his bitter disappointment, he could not see the face of his 
dreams. Instead, very clearly, he saw the face of a baby, a rather 
ridiculous yet unutterably pathetic little figure, its head crowned 
by a too large golden crown, the eyes screwed up in tears. It 
came between him and the battered walls and pillars of the old 
hall, clearer than that of the tourist in front of him, and yet in no 
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sense welcome to him. He shook himself indignantly, wondering 
what madness was coming over him, when the weeping eyes opened 
wider. They did not look at him, but he gazed at them in half- 
excited, half-unwilling recognition. Then the vision faded. 

But Charles’ excitement did not fade. He pressed eagerly 
with the others round the battlements, suddenly convinced that 
another vision would come to him. He was certain of it, and he 
was not mistaken, though he saw nothing in the dark chapel or 
haunted rooms. Only when he lingered behind the others in the 
Douglas Garden, gazing at the daffodils which bordered the turf 
beneath the battered walls, his vision came. This time he saw the 
face he already knew, and as he gazed he knew also that, in life or 
death, if he saw her again or saw her no more, his heart was hers 
forever. Again she did not look at him, but to-day he saw vaguely 
a long dark robe, hidden by shadows, and the faint outline of an 
indescribably beautiful arm and hand. His thoughts as he strode 
homewards never once touched his mother or Florrie. His chief 
preoccupation was as to whether, in time, he might come to see her 
more clearly. And, across that, the first wonder began to assail 
him as to who his lady and queen might be. 

It was not without a purpose that he sat down by Miss Shaft 
in the drawing-room after supper. 

‘I came across an odd little coin in the wood the other 
day,’ he said to her, with a queer tightness in his throat. ‘A real 
antique, I should say. Do you know what it can be ?’ 

‘I don’t,’ said Miss Shaft honestly, as she studied it. ‘It 
looks as if there were a child’s face on it, but it’s very rubbed. 
Ah! you can jurt see part of the inscription on it—MpDx; no, 
I can’t make out any more. I'll look it up in a book if you wait 
@ minute.’ 

She came back to find him waiting. There was a smell of 
cabbage and acetylene gas in the ugly, many-mirrored room; 
the dust was blowing about in the road outside and clouds threatexed 
the sun. She was a grey, lined, yellow-faced little old maid, and 
yet he stood as expectantly as another discoverer, silent upon the 
peaks of a new world. 

‘ Here’s the sixteenth century page, though I can’t see anything 
that—ah, wait! Here it is! This must be it! “On the 
accession of the infant Queen coins were struck, bearing a child’s 
face and the following inscription”—let me look. Yes, that’s 
it right enough. What an interesting find ! ’ 
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‘ But who was she ?’ asked Charles hoarsely. 

‘The infant Queen ? Why, bless my soul, Mary Queen of Scots, 
of course. She was crowned as a baby in Stirling Castle, you know, 
and spent a good deal of her time there when she was in Scotland.’ 

Charles was staring across the plain towards Stirling. The 
sun was streaming in, and accounted, Miss Shaft supposed, for 
the sudden flush in his face and the light in his eyes. He was 
an interesting young fellow, she thought, far too good for that 
little minx, Miss Cowie. 

‘I don’t know anything about Scotch history,’ he said slowly. 
‘ What’s a good book to read about it ?’ 

‘What period ?’ 

“Oh well, the sixteenth century, and—about her, you know.’ 

The early hours of the next morning found him still deep, after 
a happy vigil, in two old brown volumes of the Queen’s life. 

History, in becoming a science, has lost something of its art. 
When Agnes Strickland sat down to write of the Queens of England 
and Scotland, she was faced by no phantoms of conflicting authori- 
ties or the validity of manuscripts. From every source available 
she took the designs and threads for her embroideries, and worked 
upon them with a loving imagination which no sedate Victorian 
frame could rob of their vitality. So she wove, at least, many- 
coloured, glowing, intricate figures, moving in a world of living 
passion and romance. To one who, like Charles, had no critical 
or scholarly bias, there was no fault in her methods. In her pages 
his dream woke to a high and passionate reality. He had seen the 
vision, and now he knew his Queen. With flying hair and tartan 
hood he envisaged her, a delicately wild and beautiful child in 
her island of Inchmahone among the hills; pale and pure in her 
robe ‘ whiter than a lily,’ when thousands around Notre Dame 
hailed the ‘ petite reinette d’Ecosse ’ as Queen of France ; hunting, 
singing, and dancing in a court of fairy pageants ; black-robed with 
pearls around her neck and rarer pearls of tears in her eyes, when 
‘earth,’ as she wrote, ‘hid her sweetness’; swept weeping by 
the winds from France, shining like a rose in her bleak northern 
land ; bringing flowers and scents, jewels and music wherever she 
went; beset by lovers and adored by those who died for her; 
exquisitely mysterious and delicately aloof, for her his heart beat 
as with a trumpet at every page he read. And when tragedy and 
ruin beset her, and clouds of suspicion and hatred closed about her, 
his love only burnt more fiercely. ‘ Your niece, Maria, Queen 
without a Kingdom,’ she signed herself to her Guise uncles, but he 
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well knew that over her kingdom, in the hearts of those who loved 
her, she was queen forevermore. Every word he read was precious, 
every thought more precious still. He had only a week’s holiday, 
but that week he spent in pilgrimages. Every day he sought out 
castles in the surrounding country, where, by Miss Strickland’s 
authority, she had been. Three times he saw her, but never once 
did those eyes he loved so passionately turn to look into his. That 
they should so meet his one day was his chief ambition, and on that 
day, he knew, he would have found his kingdom. 


III. 


When in after years his mother read his short diary, she was 
puzzled by its varying entries. . Side by side with notes of purely 
technical details in his life and work came entries such as these : 
‘May 7th, At Linlithgow. Town Hall lighting contract. Went to 
Palace. Saw her in inner court.’ ‘ May 30th, At Doune for after- 
noon. In white, in her room.’ ‘June 7th, Holiday. Saw her at Loch- 
leven bending over water.’ ‘June 10th, Read “ Casket Letters.” ’ 
‘June 11th, At Glasgow for Union meeting. Saw Valois portraits 
in Exhibition.’ When Mrs. Hayter read there was no one to explain 
these entries to her, and indeed it was clear that, whatever they 
were, they had not interfered in his ordinary practical work, or 
in his life with her. Mother and son, being Scotch, had always 
respected each other’s privacy and reticences, and Charles lived his 
dream-life undisturbed. He was so little educated or sophisticated 
that he never tried to analyse the nature of this dual existence. 
He neither dismissed the visions as mere hallucinations, nor took 
interest in them as psychic phenomena. They were there, and he 
accepted them as part of himself, and yet so removed from the 
ordinary duty of life that he could even sustain a vapid corre- 
spondence with Florrie, and look with resignation, if nothing else, 
towards an inevitable marriage in the future. But the fates held 
other things in store for him. In early June he happened upon an 
experience which, for the first.time, promised to unite his dreams 
with real life. 

Miss Shaft was a lady who loved both to do kindnesses for, 
and to exact them from, others. Her brother, the minister of 
Cardonwood, on the estate of the Earls of~Morven, had slipped 
unofficially into the position of librarian and secretary of the great 
house. Knowing the family to be away, and the place to possess 
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unusual interest, she wrote to ask him to receive Charles. ‘ He 
is not one of my finds, really, John,’ she wrote. ‘I don’t look 
upon him as a possible Bright or Gladstone. But he has a curious 
interest in history, and in the Stuarts, and you must show him all 
you can. He’s no information, but extraordinary imagination.’ 

John was an obedient brother, and so one misty, dew-pearled 
morning in June found Charles, white and tense, in the panelled 
library of the historic house. 

‘Come and see the portraits first,’ said John Shaft. ‘ You shall 
see this room later, but the light’s best in the gallery now.’ 

Long experience had taught Charles to show a respectable 
interest in the other inhabitants of family galleries, but to-day the 
Wallaces and Bruces and Stuarts seemed specially meaningless 
until, suddenly, in a curtained recess, his heart beat fast at the sight 
of his Queen. 

Hitherto the likenesses he had seen had to some extent obscured 
the intensity of the vision. This was the reality and the vision in 
one. As in the Windsor portrait, she wore black crape and a white- 
bordered cap. One pearl shone on her throat, one on her tapering 
finger. But here the beauty of all the ages conquered, in the 
painter, the stiffness of the century’s traditions and the conven- 
tions of royalty. Her hair was swept from her forehead, but one 
lock strayed, and the faint morning sunlight shone on its chestnut 
lights. In her fair, pale, pointed face her red lips glowed and smiled; 
her eyes gazed out, no longer proud or aloof, but questioningly sad. 
This man alone of all the painters and lovers who had watched 
her beauty had realised the changing passions of her face and of her 
destiny. So, gaily tragic and despairingly gay, had Charles seen 
her in his dreams. 

When he was unwillingly torn away he recovered enough to 
listen vaguely to Mr. Shaft’s descriptions of the treasures of the 
library, and the value and inaccessibility of its manuscripts. 

‘They won’t publish. It would break an historian’s heart to 
know of all the manuscripts the Scottish nobility are holding up 
in their private possession. They’re too proud here. They say 
these documents are their own family’s affair, and they don’t 
want to attract historians of the modern scandal-mongering type. 
They may be right—gquod habeo teneo, that’s their motto, but what 
treasures, what treasures! When they talk about the Casket 
letters I could weep to think of what I know and must not say. 
Look at this now—a diary of one of the four Marys, kept from those 
years 1561-1571, they’d all give anything to know more about. 
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Her child married into this family, and so it’s suppressed here. 
Just look at it!’ 

Charles was regarding the worn, velvet-embroidered cover with 
enough reverence to satisfy even John Shaft. Her hands perhaps 
once held it. 

‘It was at the Bridge of Allan you met my sister, wasn’t it? Now 
just listen to this little story of a village on the Allan Water which 
I transcribed for my sister. Do you read French, Mr. Hayter ? 
No? That’s a pity for this period. I don’t translate well myself, 
but she tells: “‘ We went in cavalcade to this little village then, 
and the Queen was merry that day. A native told us that there 
is a hill of the fairies hard by and she willed to go thither.” Did 
you speak, Mr. Hayter ? ’ 

‘No, nothing. Only I know the hill. They still call it the 
Fairy Knowe.’ 

‘Is that so? Well: “There we dismounted, and the Queen 
took from her chatelaine her purse, and from it six’ bawbees.”’ 
(Copper coins are called bawbees, Mr. Hayter, from a coin minted 
in the first year of her reign, with the image of a baby on it.) “ ‘I 
will give to the fairies six bawbees,’ said she, ‘ one for each of my 
lovers.” ‘Madam,’ said I, remembering the scriptures of Mr. Knox, 
‘what are they among so many?’ ‘I know only of five,’ she 
responded. ‘The sixth shall be—ah, well, it shall be—for the last 
of my lovers.’ So my Lord Gordon at her bidding dug a hole and 
we buried them, but one, I think, he kept himself.” Why, Mr. 
Hayter, is anything the matter ?’ 

‘No, nothing. Only I happen to possess a coin of that period. 
Here it is.’ Mr. Shaft was delighted. 

“TI must compare it with ours,’ he declared at once. ‘ You take 
a look round the Queen’s chamber at the end of the gallery. I 
won’t be a minute.’ 

Charles found his way with a beating heart to the great tapes- 
tried room. On the wall, crimson-robed figures hunted joyously 
among red apple-trees. Outside the sun, freed from the mist, 
blazed on rose and crimson rhododendrons. No weary taint of 
guides or sight-seers was here. Bed, chairs, and mirror stood 
faintly perfumed with lavender and roses, as if but a minute ago its 
fair possessors had rustled in and out. One window was open, and 
in the elms without a blackbird was calling. Charles stood hesitat- 
ing by the door for a minute. Then, in the great gilt mirror over 
the fireplace, he saw the Queen. She was robed in crimson, and on 
her neck was a ruby. Her face was raised, smiling and expectant, 
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and one dark strand of hair waved on her perfect brow. Her hands 
were raised to it, her head bent, her arms curved. But for all her 
perfect grace he cared nothing when he realised the truth. She 
was looking, not at herself in the mirror, but at him. 

How long they stood looking he never knew, but, as Mr. Shaft’s 
tread aroused him, a presentiment swept over him of strange 
dignity and beauty. When he should see her again he did not 
know, but of this he was certain. Their eyes would not then meet 
in a mirror, but face to face. 

‘It’s a pity there aren’t more like you,’ said John Shaft as they 
parted. ‘It seems sometimes as if all interest in the period were 
dead. Why, if you'll believe me, there’s hardly one old-fashioned, 
or one modern, life of Queen Mary which is really first rate. People 
dissect manuscripts now, they don’t display life or character. Well, 
well, it will be done some day, I suppose, by one of her lovers.’ 

Charles went away with those last words ringing in his ears. 
They were the germ of a thought which became an obsession—an 
obsession which passed into an overwhelming resolution. 

Hitherto, it has been said, he had kept his real and his dream 
life securely apart. The amazing story of Mr. Shaft’s, that proud 
title ‘The last of her lovers,’ with which it had crowned him by 
right divine, and the new resolution he had made, changed all this. 
Florrie, indeed, he still accepted as inevitable. Celibacy in his class 
of life is practically unknown, and he looked upon her, without 
disrespect, as his inevitable housekeeper and mother of his children. 
But his new plan of life must change his whole position, and with 
this Florrie and his mother must be acquainted. 

Manlike, he selected for this that most unpropitious moment, 
the visit of Florrie to his new home. Miss Cowie arrived from 
Edinburgh to spend the last week of July and the first of August 
1914 with them, and it was the very night of her arrival that he 
chose for his thunderbolt. His dreams and his new scheme of 
life had bereft him of any lingering ideas of tact or diplomacy. 

The three were sitting together in the parlour behind the little 
shop when Charles spoke. Anyone looking in might have smiled, 
rather sadly, at the commonplace picture of commonplace emotions. 
The little room was like any other of its type. It had one table, 
two arm-chairs, four ordinary chairs, a chest and piano. It had 
eight mezzotints on the wall, sixteen vases or flower-pots, and quite 
thirty-two photographs in plush frames. Everything was polished 
and scrubbed to the height of brilliance. The smell of damp 
linoleum, furniture-cream, and lamp-oil filled the summer evening. 
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The two women were like any other women in the same position. 
Florrie was sitting, almost impossibly refined, by the lamp with a 
piece of embroidery. Every angle of her large, well-curled head 
and plump person showed how strange it seemed to her that she, 
niece of a minister and sister-in-law of a dentist, should be conde- 
scending to marry so far beneath her. Her patronage of Charles 
and his mother was wonderful to see, and was having its effect on 
Mrs. Hayter. She sat very upright, but plainly weary with the 
long hours of special cleaning and cooking in honour of her son’s 
future wife. Her square, hard face softened in its many lines as 
she looked at Charles, but her eyes had a pitying contempt, as well 
as a great unhappiness, when they fell on Florrie. She had lived 
and worked, borne children and served the shop with fastidious 
decency and honesty all her life, and now she was to be supplanted 
with her only remaining son by one whom she saw clearly to be 
unworthy of him. For her the scene was a tragedy, but indeed a 
commonplace one. 

‘Mother! Florrie!’ said Charles, clearing his throat. ‘I 
want to speak to you both about something important.’ 

The two women looked up. Mrs. Hayter was silent. 

‘Quite a start you gave me, Charles,’ said Florrie affectedly. 
‘You're so silent I’d forgotten you could speak. We must get a 
gramophone when we’re married.’ 

‘What I wanted to say is this. I’m thinking of changing my 
work,’ 

‘Oh Charles! To be something more gentlemanly! Well, 
I am glad,’ cried Florrie. 

‘Have ye any offer from anywhere ?’ asked Mrs. Hayter. 

“No, it’s like this,’ said Charles. ‘ I’ve saved thirty pounds, and 
that should take me to Edinburgh University for a year. I want 
to do that, and after studying there I mean to write a book. I mean 
to write a history.’ 

“Charles, you’re mad,’ said Mrs. Hayter. She spoke quietly, 
but with unalterable, tragic conviction. 

“Thirty pounds!’ gasped Florrie. ‘Why, we'll need every 
penny of that for furniture! And writing! Where’ll you get 
money enough to live while you’re writing a book ? Now, Charles, 
don’t be such a silly !’ 

“It'll mean putting?off our marriage. I'll write here if my 
mother will keep me. I don’t like to ask that, but it won’t take 
long, I promise you, and it’ll mean, I suppose, money in the end.’ 
He spoke uncertainly. He had not thought of the horrible 
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contingency that Florrie should live on money made by writing of 
his Queen. 

‘Tll keep you right enough,’ said Mrs. Hayter, ‘but you've 
lost your reason.’ That she should either fail him or condone him 
was not in her nature. 

*You’ve no right to do it,’ said Florrie, with red spots on her 
cheeks. ‘I—I’ll tell you what I think about it.’ 

She did so at great length, again and again, in the next few days. 
There was more misery in the little house in the Dalkeith Road than 
Mrs. Hayter had ever known, even when her husband lay dying, as 
Charles struggled into life in the next room. The ruin of Charles’ 
career meant the loss of everything to her. That Florrie, with all 
a parasite’s infinite power of annoyance, meant, like a parasite, to 
cling to her surroundings, made the position intolerable. The battle 
raged fiercely for three days, and than a truce was reached. Charles 
agreed to write to Mr. Shaft for advice about his plan, to which 
he thought he should pay no heed. Till the answer came he shut 
himself up in his room, to read and think of nothing but his Queen. 
He refused to go out or to sit downstairs. He was foolish, selfish, 
even wicked, but he was possessed of only one idea in the world. 

What sort of life the two women passed together, and what 
were Mrs. Hayter’s forebodings, must rather be imagined than 
described. Yet it was of course impossible that they should in 
any way truly realise the height of Charles’ madness. They knew 
nothing of the folly of his proposal. It was not only that he had 
none of the vast equipment he would need ; he did not even know 
that he must possess it. He was so ignorant and uneducated that 
he could not realise his utter incompetence. Love, and a year 
at the University, seemed to him ample inspiration for his mind and 
pen. When that is said the utter madness of his purpose is clear 
enough. He was like the child whom St. Augustine found trying 
to put the sea into his newly-dug hole in the shore, only Charles did 
not even know what the sea was, or how even the tiniest hole should 
be made in the sand. The madness of all the lovers of the Stuarts 
had settled upon the last of the lovers of the unhappy Queen. 

Charles saw no one and went nowhere until Mr. Shaft’s letter 
came. His mother called him downstairs, and he left masses of 
foolscap, already covered with his illiterate hand, papers and books 
and portraits, and descended with a wild fire in his eyes. Florrie 
was mercifully out, and, in silence in the little room, he read Mr. 
Shaft’s answer. It was kindly worded, but almost fiercely explicit, 
and as Charles read, all the towers of his hopes and dreams and 
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ambitions came crashing round him, as suddenly as they had 
arisen six weeks ago. 

‘I think P’ll go out for a little, mother,’ he said dully. 

He slunk out of the house and disappeared. It was morning 
when he left, and it was dark when he returned again. 

Of the first hours of that day Charles could never bring himself 
to think or speak. Along the smoky highroads and grimy lanes 
of that coal country he marched fiercely, in the burning heat of the 
August sun. He never paused to rest or eat, and his hands were so 
tightly clenched in pain that he could see the marks on the palms 
for weeks afterwards. It was so, alone and devoid of hope or love, 
that he passed through his Gethsemane. However fantastic or 
impossible had been his quest, his misery was none the less easy to 
bear. At moments he tried to persuade himself that he would 
defy his mother and Mr. Shaft and Florrie alike, and persist, but 
some inner self knew this was impossible. He knew the truth now, 
and, if the truth made him free, it was only to make him free of a 
world with no happiness or aim for the future. And all the time 
like a brazen gong five words burnt themselves on his brain— the 
last of her lovers.’ That he, so unworthy, should bear this title, 
and that his life should have come to this ! 

Charles’ awakening to life and reason again came as he walked 
down the long, grey, smoky street of his own town. The unusual 
crowds in the streets, the shouts of paper boys, the sense of crisis 
in the atmosphere, made him stop to see the posters. Then he 
bought a paper, and joined a group of his fellow-men. 

It was dark when he returned. His mother and Florrie sat 
by the lamp, facing each other with weary hostility. The strain 
of those days had been too much for Florrie, and almost too much 
for Mrs. Hayter. It was obstinacy alone which kept Florrie to her 
engagement now. But Charles never noticed, as he came in, no 
longer fierce, dejected, or heart-broken, but with a new light in his 
face, 

“It’s war,’ he said, flinging down his paper on the table. 

“We know, and what about your fine plans now ?’ sneered 
Florrie. ‘ Who'll want to read those wonderful books now ?’ 

“They won’t be written. There’s a better life for a man at 
last. I’ve promised to enlist at once, mother, and I know you'll 
give your consent.’ 

“How about me ?’ asked Florrie, shaking with passion. 

“I don’t know,’ said Charles, with absent-minded cruelty. ‘ It 
doesn’t matter—nothing matters but this.’ 
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‘ What regiment ?’ asked Mrs. Hayter laconically, with shaking 
fingers. 

‘Why, the Scots Guards,’ said her son. 

There was a ring in Charles’ voice as he answered. With the 
words his dream of his adored and exquisite Queen merged once 
and for all with another yet more sacred dream. France and 
Scotland were again to fight side by side, for another forgotten and 
beautiful reality. Behind her eyes and smile he saw the vision of 
Liberty, threatened, imperilled, and betrayed, summoning all 
her true lovers and their swords to her side from all ends of the 
world. His dreams and his deeds might for her sake, at last, become 
one. 


IV. 


It is given to a few men to be happy in the opportunity of their 
death, and of these Charles was one. He was mortally wounded 
in northern France in February 1915, and carried back to one of 
those famous French chateaux which have been hastily turned 
into hospitals at the back of the firing-line. The only chance for 


his life was an operation, and in one clear hour of consciousness, 
before it was done, he had time to send a message to his mother, 
and to make his simple peace with God. When they wheeled him 
into the operating-room his strength was nearly gone, but not his 
courage. There, as he lay waiting, he saw something which made 
him catch his breath. He pulled the nurse’s hand. 

* Who’s that over there?’ he asked. ‘ By the window ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ she replied, soothingly, with professional readiness 
to keep up his spirits with trifles. ‘Only some old tapestry. This 
is called the Queen’s room, they say, because Mary, Queen of your 
Scotland, slept here once.’ 

Above the ghastly tables and disarray of the room, Chatles 
looked fixedly at the window. All in white, young, untroubled, 
and incomparably lovely, his Queen stood before him with a smile. 
And this time there was no uncertainty or disappointment for 
him. Her eyes looked straight into his, and in them was all the 
love and pity of the world; her smile met his, and her heart met 
his heart. 

‘Now,’ some one said in the background, and the fumes of the 
chloroform reached him. 

So it was that, very peacefully and contentedly, the last of the 
Queen’s lovers fell asleep. 
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IN THE PERSIAN OILFIELDS. 
BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


Tue first time I escaped from the Tigris to the hills was after the 
fall of Kut, and I got away for a few weeks to the Bakhtiari country. 
It was the last half of May. The heat at Ahwaz, Maidan-i-Naftun, 
and Shuster was intense. But anything was a relief after the gloom 
of the Tigris valley. The Relieving Force had lost 21,000 men in 
trying to save the 9000 in Kut, and had not saved them. Those 
long months in the hideous flat where so many of one’s friends 
lay buried made the sight of the hills more desirable. The Kut 
experience sealed any prejudice one may have had for the bare, hot, 
uncompromising delta. It was a country of one mood. Its tree- 
lessness, stonelessness, and monotony were associated with stagna- 
tion and death, and the impression is not likely to fade. 

A traveller + who visited the oilfields in 1909 described Maidan- 
i-Naftun as one of the ugliest places in the world : 


‘The dirty, grey and yellow hills that surround it [he wrote] 
are desolate and forbidding to a degree. Nota tree or a bush is 
to be found anywhere within twenty miles, and when I was there 
not a blade of grass to relieve the monotony.’ 


That is how Maidan-i-Naftun appeared to a man descending from 
the high Persian mountains to the foot-hills. If he had been going 
the other way earlier in the year he might have discovered beauty 
in these ranges. Even in the last week of May there were flowers. 
Iremember a princely spear-thistle and a teazle of ultramarine blue 
growing on the hillside where there was not a vestige of shade. In 
any depression that offered half a day’s shelter from the sun you 
might gather mignonette, mullein, larkspur, scabious, convolvulus, 
sage, rocket, borage—the flora of a home gravel-pit; and I could 
tell by the seeds that if I had been six weeks earlier I should have 
seen constellations of narcissus, crocus, and anemone starring the 
grass, Iguanas of all colours scurried in front of us, some of them 
as red-throated as a pheasant. Riding from Salamat to Ab Gungi 
under the Tul-i-Khayyat (Tailor’s Hill), the sweeping downland 
appeared as beautiful to me as Dartmoor to a convict escaped from 


1 Mr. David Fraser, Turkey and Persia in Revolt. 
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Princetown gaol. There is a rare symmetry in these hills. The 
northern face of Tul-i-Khayyat falls away into the Lehbarri plain 
in a series of platforms, like tiers in an amphitheatre. The Leh- 
barri plain through which the Radha flows is rolling grass-land. 
North of it the gypsum range, the Imam Riza, lies east and west. 
Here there is more symmetry, only on a different plan, rounded 
crenellations like the bastions of a city wall. In the next range 
the lines of crests are horizontal, flat, and table-topped. There 
was design everywhere, and for many months I had seen none. 

One drops down from the Imam Riza to the oilfields. They 
lie in a Q-shaped cup, and the tail of the Q leads up from Tembi, 
where the power-house is at the foot of the pass. Two enormous 
columns of smoke told us where the wells lay. It was escape oil 
burning. The pipes, which had been cut by the Bawi and Anafizah 
tribes near Ahwaz in the disturbances of February, were still under 
repair. Meanwhile the oil which ought to have been feeding the 
refineries at Abadan had to be destroyed. Where there is a good 
flow, as at Maidan-i-Naftun, the oil floods up and discharges itself 
at high pressure into the pipes, and is carried by its own momen- 
tum into the storage tanks. No pumping is needed. The only 
difficulty is to control it. To close a valve in the pipe at 
the surface of the well is simple enough, but it is seldom wise, as the 
subterranean force which you have unloosed is eccentric and not 
easily disciplined. A block is apt to disturb the strata and plug up 
the channels, and create a commotion which may put the well out 
of action for weeks. So when the passage to the refineries is stopped 
the oil and gas are carried off into side pipes and burnt. ‘The im- 
mense columns of smoke and flame where the escape oil was burn- 
ing day and night depressed me with an uncomfortable sense of 
waste. The flames leapt up sixty feet in the air in a circumference 
of twenty with a roar like breakers, and above them rose a solid 
column of bluesmoke. At a certain height it caught the breeze and 
was deflected, but it was still so dense that riding under it a full 
five hundred yards from the flame one felt protection from the sun. 
The manager laughed at my economical scruples. ‘If you were a 
millionaire,’ he said, ‘ you wouldn’t mind if your butler opened an 
extra bottle of port. Besides, where could you store the oil? It 
would soon flood a respectable valley, and then if a spark got to 
Beas 

The oil, it seems, is inexhaustible, and if you humour it and 
give it its head underground it is singularly docile when it reaches 
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the upper air. Its violence is all subterranean, and the miner’s chief 
anxiety is lest it should spurt up in sudden gushes and carry away 
rig and derrick. Once above ground it finds its way to the storage 
tanks and power-house. From the pumping-station at Tembi it 
is lifted over the two ranges, the Imam Riza and the Tul-i-Khayyat ; 
and from the second ridge it flows without obstruction to the refinery 
at Abadan on the Shatt-al-Arab, 142 miles from the fields, The pass 
over the Tul-i-Khayyat is 1300 feet, and the pressure on the pipes 
here is 600 Ib. to the square inch, One is struck by the economy 
of transport. Oil, unlike other products of mines, needs no railway 
with its costly rolling stock, imported fuel, and gangs of workmen, 
It supplies its own power like a rational monster pent up in the bowels 
of the earth and ready to lend a hand in its own release. Both 
in production and in transmission you have the same economy. 
Where a well is being bored you will find under one rig a single white 
mechanic and half a dozen wild-looking Bakhtiari assistants, whose 
limbs remind one of figures on a Greek frieze. The driller and the 
tribesmen communicate in a jargon which is neither English nor 
Persian, but understood by both. It comprises half a dozen 
adjectives very forcible and explicit, the single inflexion of some 
three common verbs which does duty for all tenses and moods, and a 
number of substantives mostly of a highly technical kind. The 
Lur or Bakhtiari in the Persian oilfields is as familiar with spudding 
shoes, clamps, gauges, underreames, and bits as the product of a 
Schenectady engineering school. 

I was taken to a rig where a Canadian was fishing for lost gear. 
In boring the shaft the heavy blunt-nosed steel bit which pulverises 
the rock is attached to the sinker, a sixteen-foot steel rod. This 
is connected with the wire-rope by jars and swivel, and suspended 
from an oscillating walking beam which overhangs the shaft. The 
process of boring is simple so long as the string of tools hangs together, 
but the wire-rope, sockets, jars, sinker, and bit are put to aninordinate 
strain ; and if any of these give the shaft is blocked and work comes 
to a standstill. Another source of trouble is when the casing of 
the shaft gives through heavy earth or gas pressure, or the parting 
of the joints. In any of these emergencies the driller has to lay 
aside his tools and fish. He may fish for months and not recover 
the lost part. In that case it is a question of a new shaft and the 
abandonment of the well—a tragedy of wasted labour, which is 
the worst thing that can happen to the mining engineer. 

I found the Canadian solemnly and patiently fishing while 
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the half-naked Bakhtiaris sat round him wistfully looking for a 
sign. The trouble had begun two months before with the breaking 
of the sand-pump, the cylindrical vessel which is lowered after every 
foot or two of boring to remove the pulverised debris. The pump 
had broken off and carried away some of the steel rope withit. The 
driller’s first business was to fish for the gear with a tenacious barbed 
and pronged instrument known as the rope-spear. This he attached 
to a sinker and let fall heavily among the strands of the cable. 
He secured his grip, but the pump was so firmly imbedded that it 
would not give. It was impossible to shift the thing without 
breaking the line. Heavier machinery had to come into play. 
So the engineer cut the rope just above the swivel and ran in a 
series of iron fishing poles with a socket at the end to catch hold of 
the sinker to which the rope-spear was attached. The bottom pole 
gave with the socket. Thus the history of the House that Jack 
built repeated itself, only none of the parts played their part, 
and every lap in the story was a coup manqué. We have now in 
order from top to bottom—the iron fishing pole with the socket 
which would not catch the sinker, the swivel and sinker, the rope- 
spear, the sand-pump, all lying in layers of obstruction some 
thousand feet underground, blocking up the shaft. It was enough 
to take the heart out of a man, but the Canadian went on stclidly 
fishing, and the Bakhtiaris squatted on the floor of the rig looking 
dully expectant. After a month the Canadian dragged up the sand- 
pump, which ought by all rules of the game to have been at the 
bottom of the whole bag of tricks. His next catch was the swivel, 
which had parted from the sinker. Then he brought up the pole 
and socket. There remained the sinker and the rope-spear. 
These, as far as I know, were never recovered. They were probably 
jammed into the side of the shaft, for when next I heard of the well 
drilling had been continued. That Canadian fishing for his tools 
was the most monumental instance of patience and faith I have 
witnessed. 

This particular well may have been sunk to 3000 feet through 
hard rock. Such a depth is not abnormal ; and rock is preferred to 
softer strata, for though the drilling is slower the sides of the shaft 
are more secure and there is less danger of caving in. As a rule the 

‘deeper the well is sunk the finer the oil. There are surface wells 
within a mile or two of the fields, but the oil is too heavy and not in 
sufficient quantity to make'it worth while working them. The oil 
rises from the bed of the stream or oozes into the water from the 
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banks. The tribesmen have tapped this supply for centuries. 
They never bore. Their process is to bank up.the stream, let the 
water filter through, and collect the oil in mussags. It is conveyed 
on mules to Shuster, where most of it is converted into bitumen, 
which is used for caulking boats. It is also valued as a cure 
for mange, especially among camels. The Lurs and Bakhtiaris 
are only now beginning to use it for cooking and heating. But 
the practice is purely local. The Persians still cling to their camel- 
and cow-dung fuel, and it has never occurred to them to make use 
of this rich substitute at their doors. 

The gorge where the wells rise is an uncanny spot. Entering it 
one is nearly poisoned by the reek of gas. The gypsum wells on 
the hillside contain sulphur ore, and it is a positive relief to break 
off a bit of brimstone, put a match to it, and inhale a different kind 
of smell. It is the kind of place to give one bad dreams, and one 
wonders that the superstitious Bakhtiaris can be brought to visit 
it at all. One might easily be suffocated here and become the prey 
of djinns, for Nature does not lay bare elements, which are usually 
decentlv hidden, without mischief or derangement of some kind. 
One’s last vision as the afrit carried one away would be of wriggling 
brown worms and spotted snakes writhing in an opalescent scum. 

Yet there are flowers and butterflies and locusts in the valley, 
insects whose bodies have been dipped in gorgeous dyes of orange, 
scarlet, and green. I even saw fish steering placidly between the 
viscous coils of naphtha. Green reeds grew out of the dingy sedi- 
ment on the banks. The white hollyhocks were in full bloom. 
They and the mignonette and mullein and larkspur gave the lie 
to malevolence. unless these were the lure of the djinn. like the 
rainbow scum on the polluted stream, 

No! These hills are not ugly. Neither has man spoiled them. 
There are even pastoral scenes within half an hour’s ride of the 
workshops. At Chasm Ali you will find the goatherd by the spring, 
under the plum tree, and the same flowers—down to the little 
thistle-like centaury, that cover the Karewas of Kashmir. Near 
Chasm Ali is Masjid-i-Suliman, the most legend-haunted spot in 
the Bakhtiari hills. A natural platform projects squarely from 
the hillside into the plain, and forms the plinth of one of the great 
fire-temples of ancient Elymais ; or such was Rawlinson’s conjecture, 
though the cellars and tombs have not yielded their mystery yet. 
There is a certain human poetry, too. in the remote colony who are 
conspiring with the oil in its struggles to reach the upper air. That 
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Canadian with his grave, sad smile standing over the abortive shaft ; 
those wistful, half-naked Bakhtiaris under the derrick looking for 
a sign that the mysterious agency had been propitiated, offered 
a group for an artist who understood the drama in which they 
were engaged. There was poetry here which would have touched 
a deep vein in MacAndrew’s soul. There is nothing to shock an 
eesthete in the harnessing of Nature in these uplands. The snaky 
black naphtha roads, the spotted scaly stream in which the surface 
oil looks like the slime on an alligator’s back, the belching fumes, 
the power-house, water-tanks, gasometers, derricks, do not depress 
one as the uglification of pastoral Staffordshire or Warwick. There 
is no stripping bare of beauty, or hint of ravage. Earth here is 
not sensitive to wounds. She is naked, elemental, fresh from the 
chaotic mould, altogether too big to feel the prickings and borings 
of machinery. 

When I was at Maidan-i-Naftun the topic of the hour among 
the Bakhtiaris was the exchange of a junior Khan, one Salar-i- 
Masud, prisoner of war, for the notorious firebrand, Seyyid Isa 
of Ram Hormuz, the most incendiary of Jehadists. Salar-i-Masud 
had been fighting for the Turks against the Russians on the Ker- 
manshah side, and when returning to his own country he and his 
Bakhtiari following had been intercepted by our cavalry on the 
river Diz. There had been a small action in which a few of the 
Bakhtiaris had been killed or drowned and two hundred captured. 
The two Khans and the gendarmerie were retained as prisoners ; 
the others were released. 

War in Persia falls into the province of the Comic more often 
than the Heroic muse. The Diz battle combined the elements of a 
circus, a melodrama, and a farce. In addition to our squadron 
at Shush, and a second which joined them from Ahwaz, we had a 
small force of friendly Arabs who undertook to cut off the Bakh- 
tiaris’ retreat when we attacked. Our cavalry derived much diver- 
sion from the antics of these men. Before starting they danced 
on the sand-hills to give themselves heart; then mounting they 
galloped round in little circles, calling upon Allah, and firing off 
their rifles in the air. At the first shot they made off, but they 
did not entirely desert the scene of action, for after the scrap we 
found them in the abandoned Bakhtiaris’ camp disputing over the 
loot. The Sagwands too, a kindred tribe, came in with a delightful 
Gilbertian touch. They had joined the Bakhtiaris and helped 
them over the ford, but seeing their friends beaten and the enemy 
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in their settlement, turned on them and actively assisted us in 
rounding them up. Those of the Bakhtiaris who had not crossed 
were stripped by their allies on the other side of the river and left 
stark without a shirt to their backs. 

The Bakhtiari himself did not show any better mettle. One 
has heard a great deal about him as a fighting man, as the ‘ hardy 
Persian mountaineer’ who has preserved his vigour and independ- 
ence amidst the general decay. But heisno thruster. His military 
virtues have been much exaggerated. That one squadron at Shush 
with no support within seventy miles was good enough to deal with 
any local trouble. 

The Sagwands must have done well, for the belts of the prisoners 
we took were bulging with gold. One of their Khans, Salar-i- 
Masud, had 2000 sovereigns on his horse and mule. I should 
imagine that the Bakhtiaris are not very satisfactory allies in the 
field. Salar-i-Masud was full of complaints. A German officer 
had told him to go off and hold a distant bridge head, when his 
horse was tired, and he had refused. The German was rude, so he 
decamped with all his men, and what was more, with the Hunnish 
gold. A currency which was very common in Persia at the time, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Ispahan, was the English sove- 
reign of 1872, a special mintage which was struck for the French to 
help them to pay off their indemnity to the Hun. These coins 
were bright and new, for they had lain in the war-chest at Spandau 
for near on forty-four years. The war was a great thing for the 
Persian. It filled him with gold and importance without re- 
sponsibility, as well as material for Jaughter at the fallacies of our 
Western civilisation. 

The Bakhtiaris seemed injured and surprised that we should 
have attacked them. They had no quarrel with the British, they 
explained ; they had joined the Turk to fight their hereditary foe, 
the Russian. They are a fluctuating political element, and in deal- 
ing with them one cannot depend on any central control. They 
are governed by two Khans, known as the I] Khani and the II 
Begi, elected from the leading families for a definite period of 
office. There should be elements of strength in a government that 
combines the patriarchal and the democratic system, but the 
authority of the Il Khani and the Il Begi is limited. Some 
of their following are pro-German because they are anti-Russian ; 
others pro-British because they are anti-Turk. Gold, of course, 
is the chief incentive. But, whatever the struggle, the tribesmen 
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will have a stake on either side. Whether it be Shah or Con- 
stitution, British or German, Bear or Lion, they stand to win in 
either case. For, whatever happens, one party will come out on 
top and give the other a hand up. Both will be the stronger for 
unexpended sinews of war. Naturally enough the Bakhtiaris’ 
vacillating allegiance is secured by the immediate presentment of 
power, whether in the shape of arms or gold. We asked Salar-i- 
Masud why he had supported the Kaiser; he explained that he 
had visited Berlin, Paris, London, and Vienna, with his eyes 
open, just before the war, and that he had returned with the im- 
pression that the Germans were the most warlike nation. In 
Berlin, he said, every other man you met was a soldier, whereas 
in London you hardly ever saw a uniform in the streets. And he 
described how he saw two troopers in bright armour mounted 
on guard in a populous part of the city. It was true that they were 
fine figures of men, and well mounted ; but he had only seen these 
two, and he noticed they were always surrounded by an interested 
crowd. His conclusion was that a people to whom soldiers are an 
object of curiosity cannot be a military nation. Doubtless this 
Khan had material reasons for his conversion to German propa- 
ganda. 

The Bakhtiaris’ sympathies were undoubtedly German, but 
fortunately their interests are bound up with ours; for there is a 
great argument in dividends, and the Khans are shareholders 
in two operating companies controlled by the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. Their income from the wells alone probably exceeds 
all their combined revenue of State, and it is yearly increasing. 
It was with no pro-German zeal that they saw the columns of fire 
and smoke rise up from the pipes which ought to have been feed- 
ing the refineries at Abadan. And, in the still more disturbed 
months, when the Germans were sending out their Mujahidin to 
preach the Holy War from one end of Persia to the other the Khans 
were approached again. ‘ Why be content with shares ?’ they were 
asked. ‘Come in with us, and the whole of this wealth is yours.’ 
The tribesmen urged that the oilfields would be of no use to them 
without the company and the engineers. ‘ We will work them 
for you,’ the tempter suggested. But the Khans were politely 
diffident. One old diplomat pointed out to the Huns that they 
had no ships, and that without a fleet the oil would be valueless, as 
it could not be sold. It was known throughout the Gulf that we 
had swept the Germans off the sea. For the disappearance of their 
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flag was @ phenomenon which even their political missionaries 
could not explain away. 

All through these troublous times the Bakhtiari were loyal to 
their contract with the Anglo-Persian OilCompany. The employees 
in the field were entirely cut off from the south. Two low ranges 
of hills and the Kharran, the broken ravine country at their foot, 
altogether a stretch of thirty miles, lay between them and the hostile 
Bawi, who held the road to Ahwaz. The Bawi, with an instinct 
common to the Arab plainsman, were afraid to enter the hills. 
They were still more afraid to engage the Bakhtiari. When the 
Bawi proposed a raid on the pipe lines in the Kharran, the Bakhtiar 
threatened to fall on them, and they desisted. One of the junior 
Khans remained on the fields throughout all the trouble with a 
body of fifty Sowars, in addition to the permanent tribal guards. 
These were for local requirements, and could have been supple- 
mented in case of attack. To the north the tribe was all powerful, 
and through their territory the company was in communication 
with Ispahan. 

In supplies the little colony was self-sufficing. They had well- 
filled store-houses, which provided for emergencies of the kind. 
But money ran short, and to keep off the shadow of politics and 
such misgivings, as are the invariable accompaniment of discontent 
it was necessary that the men should be paid. Arabs and Persians 
especially would have been deeply suspicious of any financial hitch 
just at this time. It was here that the Bakhtiaris gave a signal proof 
of their power and willingness to help. They undertook to convoy 
three caravan loads of cash, amounting to some million Krans, 
down from Ispahan, fifteen days’ journey over the hills. Even in 
the most settled times a Persian road is not a thoroughfare one 
would choose for the convoy of treasure, but the Bakhtiari mule- 
teers dumped the boxes down on the office steps at Maidan-i-Naftun 
as casually asif they had been sacks of coal—fifteen hundred tomans 
in one box, three thousand tomans on one mule. They had dumped 
them down by the roadside when they halted twice a day for over 
a fortnight, and not a Kran had been touched or a seal broken. 

The Bakhtiaris, whatever their political sympathies, helped 
us through the early spring troubles in 1915. But the crisis in 
the autumn was much more serious. The Hun Jehad was spreading 
south. The Shah was on the point of leaving Teheran. The 
Bakhtiari representative at Ispahan had been won over, and German 
emissaries were continually with the Khans in their summer 
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quarters at Chiga-kor, pressing them to come to a decision. They 
temporised to the last moment, hesitating, as they said, ‘ to compro- 
mise the neutrality of Persia.’ No one can be more constitutional 
than the Bakhtiari when the moment serves. ‘ Any infringement of 
our liberty on the part of the British’ was the argument, ‘ and we 
are entirely at your service.’ And there is not the slightest doubt 
that if the German coup d'état had been brought off at Teheran in 
November they would have come in against us. This might have 
meant the abandonment of the oilfields, as our troops were needed 
to the last man to reinforce Townshend on the Tigris. The Germans 
once in Maidan-i-Naftun might have used it as a base for their 
propaganda in the south. Workshops, power-house, engineering 
plant, everything was on the spot. They might have made an 
arsenal of it and established wireless. But it is doubtful if they 
could have stayed there. The entry of Persia would have meant 
that the main struggle in this theatre of war must have shifted east. 

It seemed the result of masterly diplomacy that with no visible 
emblem of power the Germans were able to persuade the Persian 
that they were bound to win the war, and that they were stronger 
than the Russians and the British, whose legions were on the spot. 
But the campaign was made easy for them by the Persians’ hatred 
of Russia, and in a lesser degree of Great Britain; by the belief, 
amongst the tribesmen at least, that the Germans, if not Muhamma- 
dans, were the champions of Islam ; and by a lavish and reckless 
expenditure of gold on a scale that we had never contemplated. 
The Huns played all these cards. In two days, perhaps one, Persia 
would have been engulfed, if the Russian troops had not reached 
Kazvin within a day or two’s march of the capital. Their arrival 
just turned the scale. The young Shah was on the point of join- 
ing the hostile confederates at Ispahan when the British and 
Russian Ambassadors persuaded him to stay and save his country. 

Thus the second crisis was passed. I met the inscrutable 
Khans six months afterwards at Maidan-i-Naftun, and we sat and 
chatted amongst the substantial pledges of our entente. The 
Bakhtiaris must be rather proud of the oilfields. We had a view of 
rigs and derricks, belching shafts and chimneys, workshops, power- 
house, stores, palaces and club—a bit of Staffordshire translated 
into the most uncompromising wilderness, and it was all in a way 
solidly Bakhtiari, the fruit of the soil and dividend-bringing— 
every brick and stone the product of the tableland, all power 
proceeding from the wells. The II Begi filled his glass and croaked 
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about the political situation with an amiable twinkle in his eye. 
‘Verdun est pris.’ ‘Les Turcs ont repris Erzeroum.’ This was 
meant as friendly badinage; but all the while one could see that 
his croakings were thoroughly congenial to him. No doubt the 
Persian leaflet in his pocket contained even more sensational 
news, how the Muhammadans had taken Cairo, and because of 
this the Irish had rebelled, turned out the English and were fighting 
for a king, though there were only twelve hundred of them left. 
But the Il Begi is a shrewd and travelled man and knows what is 
what. He emptied our three glasses into his own and drank the 
contents with one gulp. He played the part of jovial cynic, saying 
that even God was tired of the war. But the Persians were having 
the time of their lives. It is jolly to light a blaze at which one can 
warm one’s hands, and then discover profit in the embers when one 
has stamped them out—the profits of arson and salvage at the 
same time. 





SOME REMINISCENCES. 
BY THE RT. HON. LORD EVERSLEY. 


III.—Tur Hares or HurstTMoncevx. 


No tale of misfortunes to a family has, in my ‘ recollection,’ been 
more strange and sad than that of the ‘ Hares of Hurstmonceux.’ 
It has been partially told in detached pages of his sixth volume 
of autobiography by the late Augustus Hare, the last survivor 
of the family, but many important incidents have been omitted, 
and others have been somewhat exaggerated. I was distantly 
connected with the family, and was on intimate terms with Augustus, 
and as all the actors in the scene have passed away leaving no 
descendants, and the feelings of no living persons can be hurt, 
it may be worth while to tell the story such as few but myself 
can have known it. 

The Hares of the eighteenth century were owners of a large 
landed estate in Sussex, and Hurstmonceux Castle was one of the 
largest and most beautiful mansions in England, dating from 
times when feudal castles were being superseded by the more 
domestic architecture of Tudor times. It had characteristics 
~ of both. The last of the Hares who resided in the castle pur- 
posely dismantled it and converted it into a ruin for the 
purpose of erecting a smaller modern residence. This gentleman 
had left five sons. Two of them, Julius and Augustus, took Orders 
in the Church of England and wiote in concert a book entitled 
‘ Guesses at Truth,’ which caused a great sensation in the religious 
world. They were the pioneers of the Broad Church Party. One 
of them became rector of Hurstmonceux and an archdeacon. 
The elder biother, Francis, was also of high intellectual attain- 
ment and refinement. He was the friend of Byron and Shelley. 
He could not bear the dull life of an English country gentleman. 
He sold the Hurstmonceux estate and lived in Italy. He married 
the sister of a wealthy banker, Sir John Dean Paul, a shining light 
in the Low Church Party. He died early, leaving three sons and a 
daughter. I was at Eton and Cambridge with the two elder sons, 


1 The greater part of this beautiful mansion has in recent years been admirably 
restored by its present owner, Sir Claude Lowther. 
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Francis and William. They were exceedingly good-looking young 
men. The eldest, who succeeded to a large income on the death 
of his father, on leaving the University obtained a commission — 
in the Life Guaids. He entered upon a course of gambling and 
betting and soon dissipated the whole of his fortune. He had as 
a mistress a French woman whose husband had been convicted 
of forgery and condemned to the galleys. This woman helped 
Francis to forge the names of some of his brother officers in the 
regiment to bills on which he borrowed money. He was dismissed 
from the regiment and the Army. Thenceforth he lived without 
any ostensible means. His next brother, William, also got a com- 
mission in the Guards on leaving Cambridge and soon got rid of 
his money. He married a respectable woman, much below him in 
position, and lived on credit for some years. The third brother, 
Augustus, was adopted when a child by his clerical uncle, 
Augustus, the archdeacon, and lived quite apart from his parents 
and brothers. He was a most accomplished and agreeable man, a 
favourite guest at many country houses, but also a most indus- 
trious author and artist. He wrote many well-known books, such 
as ‘ Walks in Rome,’ ‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,’ and his own 
autobiography. In proportion to his means, which were small, 
he was the most generous and charitable man I have known. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Hare and her daughter, Anne, who was 
always called Esmeralda, settled at Rome after the death of Mr. 
Hare, became converts to the Church of Rome, and, having ample 
means, held a very good position in the best of Roman society. 
I made acquaintance with them in the winter of 1857, when I spent 
a few weeks in Rome. Esmeralda, as I shall call her, was a most 
beautiful young woman, very clever and vivacious. She had 
recently passed through a bitter experience which was still the 
talk of Roman society. She had been engaged to marry Prince 
Napoleon, a young man at the head of the Roman branch of that 
family. His family disapproved the marriage, although Miss 
Hare had large expectations from her mother. By a most base 
intrigue they persuaded the Prince to break off the engagement 
on the day before the wedding was to take place. The story of 
the intrigue, which is too long to tell here, forms the plot of Edmond 
About’s novel ‘Tolla.’ After this cruel treatment Esmeralda 
appears to have given up all idea of marriage. She became a 
secret member of the Society of Nuns of the Bleeding Heart. 
She was, in fact, a nun in all but appearance. She continued to 
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live with her mother and to take part in society. One met many 
cardinals, bishops, and priests at their salon. 

Shortly after my visit to Rome, most dire misfortunes fell 
upon these two ladies. Sir John Dean Paul, the pious banker, 
became bankrupt. He was convicted of having forged the sig- 
natures of many of his clients to bonds and other securities deposited 
in his bank. I recollect this riddle being current about him: 
‘In what did he resemble the apostle, his namesake? In all 
things save in these bonds.’ The pious banker was sentenced to 
penal servitude. It appears that Cupid was able to get admission 
into the convict jail, for on being released Sir John married en 
secondes noces the daughter of the chaplain of the jail. He robbed 
his sister of one half of her fortune by his forgeries. A little later 
the other half of her fortune was lost by the fraud of the family 
solicitor—Mrs. Hare and her daughter were reduced to penury. 
They were generously assisted by their friends. But Mrs. Hare 
was completely overcome by her misfortunes. Her reason gave 
way and she died. She had so completely trusted the family 
lawyer that she could not tell how her money was invested. After 
the death of Mrs. Hare, her daughter, who was a very clever and 
energetic young woman, set herself to work to trace what had been 
done with her mother’s fortune. She asked me to recommend a 
solicitor to her. I suggested an eminent man in the profession. 
This gentleman (Mr. B.) looked closely into the affair, but could 
hold out no hope of the recovery of the lost fortune. In a final 
interview, when he announced his decision, Esmeralda flew into 
a violent passion, accused him of neglect and incompetency, and 
demanded the instant return of her papers, and, when he de- 
murred to this, without further consideration she bolted, saying 
she was determined to get hold of them. 

On the following day she borrowed a stately carriage from a 
friend of high rank, drove up to Mr. B.’s office just after the time 
when she had ascertained that he usually left it, overawed the 
office-keeper, said she had come for her papers, tripped upstairs, 
and, laying hold of the papers on Mr. B.’s table, made off with 
them. I should say that this is the only part of my story I cannot 
positively vouch for. I was told of this- incident by Augustus 
Hare, who may have embellished it. 

However that may have been, Esmeralda then put her case into 
the hands of the late Mr. Charles Harrison, a very able lawyer. 
He justified the selection and the lady’s confidence in her case. 
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He succeeded in tracing some of Mrs. Hare’s fortune. It was in- 
vested in Belgian railways, and the shares had been sold under the 
forged signature of her mother. A suit against the railway re- 
sulted in the recovery of a large sum. Another suit was main- 
tained with success against the trustees of her mother’s marriage 
settlement. In all, to the surprise of everyone, about £20,000 
was recovered. On the strength of this accession of fortune, 
Esmeralda hired a house in Brook Street and set up an establish- 
ment beyond her means. Her elder brother, Francis, hearing 
of her good fortune, emerged from obscurity and made himself 
known to her. He represented himself as a reformed character. 
He allowed her to convert him to the Catholic faith. In an evil 
moment she took him to live with her in Brook Street. 

In less than a year from that time Esmeralda suddenly died 
with every appearance of having been poisoned. On her death- 
bed she told the nun who attended her that she owed her death to 
her eldest brother. It turned out, when her affairs were looked 
into, that all the recently recovered money was gone, and she had 
actually pawned all her family possessions. She had been engaged 
in wild speculations on the Stock Exchange. She had also bought 
mules for the Abyssinian war asa speculation. All these specula- 
tions came to grief. It was concluded that her brother Francis had 


. led her into these wild proceedings. Esmeralda also had been com- 


pelled to turn him out of her house in consequence of his marrying 
a woman out of the street. This had caused her great pain. At 
this point Augustus turned up, and, hearing from the nun the last 
words of his sister, wrote letters to many of his friends which might 
bear the construction, though he disclaimed the intention of doing 
80, that his brother Francis had poisoned Esmeralda. 

There was no ground for such a charge. Esmeralda’s money 
was already lost. There could be no object in bringing about her 
death. Francis had been turned out of the house some time before 
his sister’s death. One of these incautiously worded letters got 
into the hands of Francis Hare, who thereupon brought an action 
of libel against Augustus for accusing him of causing the death of 
Esmeralda by poison. 

Francis succeeded in persuadinga good many Catholics of position 
that he was being persecuted by his brother Augustus on account of 
his religion, and they subscribed money to promote the suit and 
to maintain Francis. He was really intent only on trying to ex- 
tort money from his brother. The case actually came on for trial 
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at the Guildford Assizes in the year 1862. I was then living with 
my father at Sutton Place, three miles from Guildford. I attended 
the trial. The Court was filled with the friends and adherents of 
the two opposing brothers. When the judge heard the nature 
of the case—an action of libel by one brother against another for 
accusing the former of having poisoned their sister—he declined 
to allow the case to go on. He said he had never heard of such a 
case. It must, he said, be settled outside the Court. He insisted 
upon the counsel for the two brothers coming to terms. The counsel 
went out of Court and came toa settlement. Augustus was to 
withdraw all imputation against Francis, and was to submit to a 
verdict against him with nominal damages. Augustus always 
complained that he had been very cruelly treated in not being 
allowed to go into the witness-box to disclaim the intention to make 
a charge against his brother of having murdered Esmeralda, and 
to say that he had only repeated what the nun had told him. This 
nun, by the way, had been spirited away by the Roman Catholics, 
so that she might not be present and give her evidence. 

After the conclusion of this libel case, the Catholics appear 
to have dropped Francis Hare. All that he had left to him was 
about £100, the balance of the fund for support of the suit. With 
this money he left England with his wife, and, going to Italy, found 
refuge in a pension kept by a former Italian valet of his father. 
He planted himself on this unfortunate man for about a year 
without paying for his keep. He then died. No one ever heard 
what became of his wife. 

The question remains : what was the cause of Esmeralda’s death ? 
There seems to be good reason to believe that it was due to poison. 
Augustus Hare, in his Memoirs, expresses his belief that the poison 
came from a wooden thimble with a copper ring in it which 
Esmeralda had swallowed by accident when a child many years 
ago; that the corrosion of the copper had set free poison. The ex- 
planation does not seem to me to account for the death. It was 
suggested by others that Esmeralda, having experienced poverty 
on one occasion, when she found that all her recovered fortune was 
lost by wild speculations advised by her brother, could not face 
poverty again, and that therefore she took away her own life by 
poison. By her last words to the nun, that she owed her death to 
her brother Francis, she meant that he was the cause of her mis- 
fortunes, which thus induced her to make away with her life. This, 
however, is only an assumption. It may be unjust to the poor lady ; 
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there is no certain solution to the problem. She was undoubtedly 
a very remarkable young woman. She was in correspondence with 
great numbers of converts, cardinals, and bishops. She devoted 
herself with immense activity to good works. As an illustration 
of this, I may mention that on one occasion she wrote to me from 
Rome to ask when the Governor of New Brunswick would be in 
England. She said that she was greatly interested in a community 
of lepers in that colony, and wanted to obtain some support for 
them from the Governor. On my informing her later of the arrival 
of the Governor in London, she travelled from Rome to London 
for the purpose of an interview with him, and, having succeeded in 
interesting him in her scheme, she returned the next day. After 
her death great numbers of people from all parts of the Continent 
came to her house in London for a last look at her dead body. 

I may add that her brother William survived her a few years. 
As I have already explained, he was in very reduced circumstances. 
He and his wife lived on the precarious charity of a few friends 
and relatives. Eventually his wife died, and he fell into the lowest 
depths of poverty. He was found in a miserable lodging at Brighton, 
most seriously ill, by Miss Marsh, the well-known authoress, and a 
lady in great repute in religious circles. She took charge of him, 
nursed him most tenderly for some weeks, converted him to her 
own view of religious life, and, after his death, wrote an account 
of him entitled ‘ The Last Hours of a Soldier,’ which had a very great 
circulation. It must be admitted that there was very little of the 
soldier about poor William Hare. 

The last survivor of his branch of the family was Augustus 
Hare, who lived on till 1903, the beloved friend and guest of an 
immense circle. He was a great raconteur and frequently told 
parts of the story of his family, but he was necessarily silent on some 
matters affecting his brothers, and many of his hearers thought 
that he romanced. But the whole story of the family, as I have 
told it, is even more strange, and does not need exaggeration to 
add to its interest. 





THE DRUMS OF WEST AFRICA. 
BY LADY CLIFFORD. 


(Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE.) 


I 


Tue Whiteman savvy plenty book, 
He talks across the sea, 
But the Blackman talks across the bush, 
And he no savvy we. 
The Whiteman talks on wireless, 
Though the Whiteman’s mouth be dumb ; 
But the Blackman to the Blackman speaks 
In the beat of the native drum. 


Il. 


As the distant chime of English bells 
That are faintly borne on the breeze 
To the heart of the listening Englishman 
Who returns from tropic seas— 
As the wail of the conch and the tom-tom’s thud, 
To the men of the Distant East— 
Is the sound of the drum to the African, 
At funeral, fight, and feast. 


III. 


Past the soft black mud where the crocodile 
On the banks of the deep lagoon 

Blinks crusted lids over. evil eyes 
In the glare of the great white moon, 

Through the early chill where the jungle-trees 
Stand dripping dark and glum, 

Like the phantom tread of an army dead 
Steals the muffled pad of the drum, 
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IV. 

Where the red sun peers through the sandy shroud 
Of the mist of the Harmattan, 

Where the ant-heaps rear their pinnacles red 
That pass the height of a man— 

Over wide plains charred by the bush fire’s breath, 
Where the tropic rains fall plumb, 

On the gaping cracks of the sun-baked earth 
Comes the hard dry tap of the drum. 


V. 
Oh, strange is the mighty orchestra, 
In the bush it does not fail ; 
You may hear the bass of the lion’s roar 
Or the tree-bear’s plaintive scale ; 
You may hear the wild hyena’s howl 
And the fell mosquitoes’ hum, 
But above the scream of the frightened owl 
Comes the steady beat of the drum. 


VI. 
Where the snake lies low, and the butterflies blue 
Dance in gay delirium, 
Where the hippos doze in the river swamp, 
Comes the sleepy drone of the drum— 
Oh, strange is the shape of the human jaw 
And the bone of a dead man’s thumb, 
And strange are the shapes of the ornament 
That cleave to the sides of the drum. 


Vil. 
Oh, the dane-guns fire and the brass bands blink 
When we hear the big man come, 
But we tell each other what we really think 
In the beat of the native drum. 
Oh, the Whiteman savvy plenty book, 
But when he can read the roll 
Of the drums that throb through the far, far bush, 
He will read the Blackman’s soul. 
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THE SALVING OF K. 13. 
BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


For nearly two years this story has lain hidden among my papers. 
I could not let it loose until the war had ended, though it does not 
tell of any battle with a mortal enemy. It relates just one small 
episode in that never-ending conflict between British seamen and 
the Sea—a war without an armistice—which has been waged for 
a thousand years, and which is beyond the peaceful jurisdiction 
of any League of Nations. Human wars come and go, but the 
Royal Navy is always on active service. 

I was in Scotland when this happened that I write of, and I 
took the details in all their intimate simplicity from the mouths 
of the chief actors—-from the salvors who sweated blood that they 
might be in time to pluck live men out of a steel coffin ; from those 
who lay below and who, drugged by poisoned air, remained through- 
out indifferent to the issue, whether of life or death. It was a 
queer paradox of a fight in which the salvors, not those saved, got 
all the excitement and all the thrills. 

K. 13 was a Fleet submarine of a new type, more like a sub- 
mersible destroyer than an ordinary under-water boat. Fair- 
fields of Govan built her, and even now it were unwise to be too 
explicit in description. But some few details are necessary for 
an understanding of my story. She was over three hundred feet 
long and displaced 2000 tons when submerged. Unlike most 
submarines, which are driven on the surface by internal combustion 
engines, K, 13 was a turbine-engined steamer with two funnels 
fitted with water-tight covers for closing when she dived. The 
ventilators which fed air to her boiler room were also equipped 
for rapid closing down. A bulkhead cut off the boiler and engine 
rooms from the central control room, and another bulkhead for- 
ward divided the control room from the foc’sle. Thus, like C:esar’s 
Gaul, K. 13 was divided into three parts. Of her armament, which 
does not concern us here, I will observe a discreet silence, though 
to me it was of absorbing interest. But I must say something of 
her upper works. The conning tower was large and humped 
forward, so that a man could stand upright under the hump yet 
needed to stoop to reach the hatch, which was on the lower 
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unhumped portion. Above the conning tower was a chart-house 
and bridge, and, of course, a mast stayed in the usual fashion. For 
a submarine, therefore, the K. 13 had a lot of top hamper, and a 
passage from the conning-tower hatch, when the submarine was 
under water, towards the upper air was thickly studded with periis 
from the chart-house roof and the stays of the bridge and the mast. 
Yet two men did pass out ; one was caught and killed ; the other’s 
luck held—he was not killed. 

At noon on Monday, January 29, 1917, K. 13 left her builders’ 
yard to carry out diving trials in the Gareloch. A large party 
was on board. In charge of her was Commander Herbert—‘ Bara- 
long’ Herbert—and with him went Commander Goodheart, who 
had been appointed skipper of another K. of similar type. Many 
of Fairfields’ staff were there, for K. 13 had not yet been taken over 
by the Admiralty. There were Percy Hillhouse, the yard’s Naval 
Architect, Bullen, the draughtsman in charge of submarine con- 
struction—a man who knew every nut and bolt that went to her— 
Searle, the Admiralty overseer, and McLean, the yard manager of 
the K. submarines. It was no complement of amateurs which 
manned the K. 13 upon her fatal trip. While steaming down the 
Clyde she grounded slightly at Whiteinch, but suffered no hurt. 
The famous Clyde is more of an artificial canal than a river, and it 
is easy to touch ground in the narrow channel. No harm was 
done, and K. 13 went on to the Gareloch, and there passed success- 
fully through her trials. She was accepted for the Royal Navy by 
the Admiralty officials. 

Then it was that the unexpected happened, as it always does 
at sea. Herbert decided to take one more dive—perhaps just 
for luck, perhaps to satisfy himself upon some nicety of trim. He 
gave the order to close down and dive and the K. 13 dived. Though 
the order had been given to close down, and the reply received 
that the order had been carried out, the ventilators had been left 
open. Instantly the water poured into the engine and boiler 
rooms, drowning those within, and K. 13 sank by the stern. The 
water flowing towards the control-room bulkhead compressed the 
air in the room and indivated immediately what had happened to 
the alert senses of Commander Herbert. ‘ Our ears began to sing’ 
say those who were within the belly of the ship. 

All this occupied a space of time measured in seconds. In a 
few more seconds Herbert had all compartments closed tight and 
the forward tanks blown. The hydroplanes, too, were set to rise, 
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but the resources of seamanship could not overcome the loss of 
buoyancy. Overweighted by her flooded boiler and engine rooms 
K. 13 sank to the bottom, grounding upright on the mud in twelve 
fathoms of water. No blowing of ballast tanks could bring her 
up, for the calculations of her builders showed that with all tanks 
empty she would still be too heavy by 400 tons to float. There 
is very little reserve of buoyancy about even the biggest of 
submarines. 

While Herbert in K. 13 had been struggling to rise, his efforts 
were detected and understood by skilled seamen above. An E, 
submarine had been attending the trials, and her officers saw at 
once from the surging mass of air-bubbles that Herbert was blowing 
his tanks and was in grave difficulties. Submarines dive when 
trimmed to float awash, and descend or ascend by delicate move- 
ments of the horizontal rudders (hydroplanes). In this trim 
when diving they are lighter than the water displaced, and do not 
need to blow tanks in order to rise. Much time was saved by the 
presence of the E. boat, for when K. 13 did not rise, and quite 
evidently could not rise, she dashed off at once to gather assistance. 
Had Herbert and Goodheart down below known how quickly help 
was being summoned above they might not have made that fatal 
though most gallant effort to pass out through the conning-tower 
hatch. 

It was at 3.30 in the afternoon that K. 13 came to rest upon the 
bottom of the Gaieloch, and the shout winter’s day in the North was 
drawing towards sunset. As soon as the commander of the EH. 
boat had marked the spot where K. 13 lay, he pressed at full speed 
for Greenock, flashing as he went aerial signals to the Senior Naval 
Office: in Glasgow. A salvage steamer, which was lying at Greenock, 
went off at once and picked up two hoppers and two tugs as consorts. 
Telegrams were despatched to Fairfields and to Glasgow, and the 
news spread quickly through those circles whose business it is to be 
well informed. Not a moment was lost by those upon whose 
shoulders rested the 1esponsibility of the salvage operations. By 
the early hours of Tuesday, long before daylight, a fleet of seven 
vessels had collected at the spot below which, seventy feet down, 
K. 13 rested motionless in the mud. There was the Greenock 
salvage steamer, the two tugs, the two hoppers, and two E. boats. 
With them, in charge of everything and responsible for everything, 
was the §.N.O., Captain (now Rear-Admiral) Brian Barttelot, 
and with him was his naval assistant, Captain Corbett. 
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The problem before the salvors bristled with novel difficulties. 
In peace and war we had lost many submarines, but never had a 
live man been taken ont of one which had sunk. Barttelot was 
limited by what was mechanically possible. He had not—as I 
confess now that I had when composing The Last of the 
Grenvill:s "—the guiding light of a precedent. First he had to 
get into continuous communication with the survivo1s of K. 13’s 
company, for without their co-operation he was helpless to aid them. 
Then he had to devise a rapid and effective means to supply them 
with air and food for a period which might stretch into days. And 
lastly he had to get them out. That was the worst of his problems 
—how to get them out. For remember K. 13 was a great bulky 
double-skinned lump of a vessel of 2000 solid tons and of more 
than three hundred feet in length. She was not the kind of craft 
which could easily be raised. 

But although Barttelot’s difficulties were great his advantages 
were greater. He had nothing to fear from bad weather—the 
Gareloch is narrow and well sheltered. He had within reach the 
incalculable resources of the biggest shipbuilding centre in the 
woild. And there in Glasgow he had, too, just round the corner. 
the builders of K. 13, who knew the work of their own hands as a 
man knows the picture which he has painted or the book which 
he has written. There was yet another advantage, and one which 
was not small. There inside K. 13, if they could be got at, were 
four of Fairfields’ experts who would supply that intimate technical 
knowledge of the craft which the salvors themselves could not 
possess, Once communication had been established, Fairfields 
in Glasgow and Fairfields in K. 13 would be linked to the chain of 
salvage, and would lift success from the barely possible up to the 
almost probable. 

Meanwhile Fairfields in Glasgow were hard at work. A special 
staff of draughtsmen and mechanics were put on to the construction 
of two flexible tubes, one designed for the passage of air and food, 
and the other for bringing up the men one by one, if no other and 
better means was found to be possible. The first tube, in comparison 
with the second, was easy of construction. It was seven inches in 
diameter and fitted with a screw union to connect with the circular 
ammunition hoist beside one of the deck guns of K. 13. The other, 
built of steel sections, was designed to fit tightly over the torpedo 
hatch by means of a connecting frame. The first was the more 
immediately urgent, for until it was completed and fixed in place the 
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survivors in the sunken submarine must remain coffined. Both 
were put in hand long before communication had been established 
between the salvors and K. 13, and here one sees how completely 
the lives of all the imprisoned men depended upon Fairfields’ 
exact knowledge. Both tubes would have been useless unless 
their dimensions had been precisely correct. There was no need 
to press Fairfields’ workmen not to waste a moment; by night as 
well as by day they threw into their pious task every ounce of energy 
and every refinement of skill which they possessed. To lay hand 
to the work was an honour for which all eagerly competed. Though 
both tubes were completed in an astonishingly short time, and the 
first proved to be invaluable, the efficiency of the second—the man- 
saver—was not tested. Other means were successfully employed 
to get the men out. But this does not detract in any way from 
the merits of its design and of its rapid accomplishment. Batiles 
may be won without calling upon the reserves, but he would be a 
very poor general who had not the reserves ready, if need be, at 
his call. . ‘ 

For the time being the salvage party could’do little except to 
send divers down and to open up communications with the men 
whom they had come to save. Until the first tube, which I have 
just described, was ready to their hands they could take few active 
measures. The vessels and plant at Barttelot’s disposal were 
quite incapable of raising the great hull which lay below then, 
and the famous Ranger, for which he had telegraphed to Liverpool, 
could not arrive till the following day. The Ranger, owned by the 
Liverpool Salvage Association, had been requisitioned by the 
Admiralty early in the war, and had proved as powerfully effective 
in war as she had been in peace. She is worthy of her name, for 
under Captain Young—the most accomplished of living salvage 
officers—she has ranged over the world, picking up wrecks a dozen 
times her size with an ease which looks almost miraculous. I have 
seen her at work. She isa little old composite steamer built of iron 
and teak—incredibly old, fifty years at least; she knocks about 
among wreckage as indifferent to hard blows as was Nansen’s 
Fram; and she brings to her never-ending jobs gear and brains 
which make their incredible accomplishment seem easy. K. 13, 
emptied of men, would have soon been lightened and raised by the 
Ranger’s tremendous steam pumps—she will lift a Dreadnought 
if it be not damaged beyond possibility of patching up by her divers 
—but K. 13, with fifty living men inside, called for finesse rather 
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than power. It was the men, not the ship, that Barttelot and 
Young were out to save. 

And while in the cold pale light of that Tuesday morning in 
the North the salvors sent down divers to call in friendly Morse 
upon their comrades below, and to cheer them with the assurance 
of rescue, the unexpected happened again, as it always does at sea. 
Suddenly before the astonished eyes of the salvage party up shot 
a column of foam and bubbles, and in the centre of an artificial 
whirlpool gyrated stern upwards a human body. And a very live 
body it proved to be when up-ended and pulled clear of the water. 
Involuntarily, without the smallest intention of quitting, Com- 
mander Herbert had been boosted by the ill-mannered high-pressure 
air out of his own ship, and flung, a bedraggled, gasping figure, in 
shirt and trousers, almost into the arms of his would-be rescuers. 
How he came out I will now tell, and in doing so will return to half- 
past three on the Monday afternoon when K. 13 settled fast down 
in the mud of the Gareloch. 

She lay upon an even keel in seventy feet of water. In her 
flooded after compartment, shut off from the control room by 
a strong closed bulkhead, were twenty-eight dead bodies, including 
that of Engineer Lieutenant Lane. The engine-room and boiler- 
room stafis—twenty-three men of the Navy and five of Fairfields 
—had all been instantly drowned when the submarine dived with 
her ventilators open. The fore bulkhead had also been closed, and 
in the control room were gathered the fifty-one survivors of the 
disaster. The air pressure in the compartment, raised by the inflow 
of water to about two atmospheres, dulled the sense of all and 
induced an apathy which increased into hopeless fatalism as the 
slow hours passed. Among the men there was little talking. One 
heard at first an almost careless comment, ‘ Rotten way to die. 
We would sooner go under fighting Germans.’ That was all; no 
complaints and no trace of panic. No one expected to be saved, and 
no one cared very much. With Herbert and Goodheart, his guest, 
if was, of course, different. Upon them and on Fairfields’ officials 
rested a responsibility which kept nerves tightly braced. 

At first there appeared to be little danger that the survivors 
would lack for air. The high-pressure bottles were far from empty, 
and the bodies and minds of those within K. 13 were suffering 
from too much air, not from too little. Food they could do without 
for a long while, for no one wanted to eat, and even after supplies 
came from above few ate. The men were not hungry, but thirst 
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devoured them, a thirst little appeased by copious draughts of 
water. The real dangers lay unseen below and around. Behind 
the after bulkhead stood a wall of water at a pressure of 31 Ib. to 
the square inch, against which the strength of the steel, supported by 
the air pressure in the control room, was a sufficient barrier. But 
though the bulkhead might have been in little danger of collapse, 
it could not prevent water from leaking thiough. Those leaks were 
the deadly peril. If the oozing salt water had reached the fully 
charged electric batteries of the vessel poisonous chlorine gas 
would have been given off and the control room turned into 
a mortuary. The batteries never were reached, but the risk, 
even the probability that they would be, was always present to 
the sub-conscious minds of officers and men. Perhaps it was 
this, as much as the air pressure, which caused that disbelief 
in rescue which remained with them up to the moment of actual 
safety. 

But though the salt water did not turn the batteries into min- 
isters of death, it did its best to suffocate the unhappy men who 
crowded K. 13’s control room. It reached and short-circuited 
the switch, causing some of the cables to fuse. Fumes of stinking 
smoke from the burning insulation befouled the air, and the fire 
was put out with the greatest difficulty. The switch could not be 
touched and the current cut off, so no method of extinction re- 
mained except to beat out the fire with lumps of wood wrapped in 
cloth. It was got under in this fashion, but the stink that it 
left behind remained immovable. 

It was on Tuesday morning that Goodheart obtained per- 
mission from Herbert to go out through the conaing-tower hatch 
and to carry news of the disaster to the world outside. No one 
in the sunken vessel knew anything of the work of salvage which 
had begun within a few minutes of the K. 13’s fatal last dive, To 
the officers and men of K. 13 it scemed that they were isolated 
and already dead to the human family. The risks of the issue 
from the conning tower were beyond experience, but the attempt 
at ary rate was accepted by the gallant Goodheart as a sacied 
duty. If he could get out alive, then the survivors of K. 13 would 
no longer be dead to the world and might conceivably be saved. 
If he were killed, well, he would be killed in the way of business. 
While it was Herbert’s plain duty to stick to his ship, it was equally 
Goodheart’s duty to clear out and to be jolly quick about it. So 
he argued, and Herbert, a man of the same fine quality, accepted 
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his arguments as palpably sound. Nothing remained except to 
devise means and methods of exit. 

It was decided to go forth by way of the conning-tower hatch 
and to use high-pressure air from the bottles to speed the passage. 
I have explained how one pait of the conning tower was humped. 
The general idea was for Goodheart and Herbert to climb up into 
the conning tower and to take station together under this hump, 
where they had head room to stand upright. They would then 
close the lower hatch which gave upon the control room and have 
nothing between them and the upper outside water except a bolted 
sheet of steel. The density of the air cooped up with them would 
be roughly two atmospheres (28 lb. to the square inch) and the 
water pressure outside about 31 inches. If, then, the sea-cocks 
were opened the water would flow in not too furiously and would 
fill the lower part of the tower, but would be prevented by the 
imprisoned air from rising very high in the hump. There the 
men could stand in extreme discomfort, no doubt, and under severe 
pressure, but, nevertheless, alive and active. Then those inside 
would turn on high-pressure air in large quantities so as to expel 
the water and to give Goodheart a handsome lift from behind when 
he sought to be gone through the upper hatch. Herbert went 
with Goodheart to help him and to wish him God-speed in his 
passing, but with no intention of following in his path. His place 
was with his men. It was a path both tortuous and full of un- 
known dangers. Above the conning tower was a chart-house, of 
which the roof opposed a formidable obstacle to a vertical ascent. 
There was a large manhole in this roof, but, unluckily for Good- 
heart’s bold scheme, it was not cut directly above the hatch. This 
inclination of the passage out caused Goodheart’s death. 

The two officers made their way to the conning tower, secured 
the lower hatch, then through the opened sea-cocks in rushed 
the water, but standing in security under the hump the heads and 
shoulders of the men remained uncovered. A moment later, accord- 
ing to plan, the high-pressure air ftom below was driven in and 
the bolts of the upper hatch withdrawn. ‘Good-bye, sir,’ said 
Goodheart ; ‘I’ll try now,’ and stooping under the oper hatch he 
was carried forth. Those were his last words, for, missing the 
aperture above, he was caught under the roof of the chart-house 
and drowned. There died a most gallant young officer, to whose 
memory, months afterwards, a posthumous award was made of the 
Albert Medal in gold. The powerful air, forced in by the pressure 
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from the bottles, continued to surge into the conning tower, driy- 
ing the water before it and tearing the helpless Herbert from his 
retreat under the hump. He was whirled out in the centre of a 
column of air and water, carried safely through the manhole in 
the roof of the chart-house and clear of the mast stays, and delivered 
at the surface like a scrap of wreckage. He went up with both 
hands before his face, and declares, according to my authurities, 
that he breathed all through his ascent. He was picked up im- 
mediately and insisted upon giving all possible information and 
guidance to the salvois before accepting any of their kind offices 
for himself. 

We have reached noon on Tuesday and the survivors of K. 13 
have been entombed for more than twenty hours. No word had 
yet come to them from outside of the efforts which were actively 
in ptogtess for their 1escue. But they were not destined to remain 
much longer in ignorance. Even while Herbert and Goodheart 
were making that effo.t at communication, which had been so 
guievously costly, the leaden soles of a diver were planted on the 
submarine’s deck. At first attempts were made to flash signals 
through the periscope, but the surer and simpler method of tapping 
Morse dots and dashes on the steel plating was quickly substituted. 
Between the inner and outer skins of K. 13 were interposed five 
feet of water, admitted through flap valves in order to distribute the 
pressure when she penetrated the depths of the sea. Linked to- 
gether by stays and trusses, these two skins formed an encircling 
guder of immense strength. Water is an excellent conductor 
of sound, and the Morse taps of the divers without could have been 
readily heard and interpreted by those within had their senses 
not been dulled by the thick bad atmosphere. Conduction was 
indeed so good that the replies of K. 13, struck on the frames of 
the ship, were picked up and read without difficulty by the salvors 
on the surface of the loch. It happened, therefore, that though 
outside talked to inside and replies were received, it was by no 
means easy to get inside, to grasp and to cary out precisely 
what outside wanted done. And it was found to be particularly 
difficult to secure the exact and essential co-operation of those 
within K. 13 when that flexible tube arrived which had been de- 
signed by Fairfields to be screwed into an ammunition hoist upon 
the deck. 

This was in the early hours of Wednesday morning, and by 
that time the unhappy men imprisoned within the submarine 
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were approaching the limits of human endurance. Though no 
chlorine gas actually had been given off by the electric batteries, 
the air in the control room was so foul as to be almost unbreathable. 
Fresh air from the bottles, without means to expel the poisonous 
atmosphere of the ship, would only have increased a density which 
was already unbearable. Many in drugged sleep forgot their 
troubles, and even those few upon whose alertness hung the lives 
of all, had become drowsy and sluggish. Vitality was ebbing ; 
the love of life, and with it the expectation of rescue, had passed 
from all. The company of K. 13 may be divided during this 
period of imprisonment into sleepers and somnambulists, and it 
was only because trained minds retained some small part of their 
habitual control over exhausted bodies that the somnambulists 
were able to understand and to co-operate sufficiently with the 
salvors to bring this story to its happy conclusion. ¥ 

The long flexible tube, seven inches in diameter, which was to 
open up a clear passage between K. 13 and the upper air, arrived 
at 4 a.M. on Wednesday morning, but it was not until four hours 
later that it was in place and in effective operation. To the eager 
salvors the delays were exasperating; there were many more 
delays, even more exasperating, to be suffered, before their job 
was finished. They had to explain to the enfeebled folk within 
precisely where the tube was to be fixed up and how they were 
themselves to complete the open passage. The tube was designed 
to screw, by means of an adaptor, into an ammunition hoist, and, 
when this was done, it needed but the removal of the retaining 
plate inside to put the device to immediate use. When the salvors 
had done their part it was for the prisoners to do the rest—to 
remove the inner plate as quickly as they pleased. But when 
it came to explaining this not very complicated operation by tapping 
out messages in Morse on the deck it was by no means easy to get 
K. 13’s survivors to take itin. By patient repetition that was done 
at last, and then the divers busied themselves with fixing up the 
tube. They had to measure the screw threads, so that the adaptor 
might be made to fit accurately and to prepare a packing of tow 
soaked in tallow to exclude the water. A salvage steamer is a 
travelling workshop and divers are skilled mechanics, so that this 
part of the job, though it might consume time, presented no 
difficulties. By eight o'clock on the Wednesday morning the 
tube had been screwed firmly into place, the inner plate of the 
hoist had been removed, and the men, who had for forty and a 
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half hours lain buried in a steel coffin, were at length enabled to 
draw into their impoverished lungs air which was free from pollutions, 
It was scarcely the fresh air of heaven, for it came out of an E. boat’s 
bottles, but though tinned it was a draught of infinite refreshment, 
The pumps of K. 13 were at once set working and the two days’ 
accumulations of foul smells and gases were thankfully expelled. 
A pipe run down the now open tube brought blasts of high-pressure 
air which were allowed to expand and to blow away all festering 
impurities ; this pipe also brought replenishment to K. 13’s bottles, 
With the power of her charged batteries and her refilled air-bottles, 
she was now ready to play her part in the work of salvage. 
The salvors had got through in time to save, but the margin 
was small. At64M., two hours before the tube was opened into 
the sunken submarine, the water leaking through the after bulk- 
head had short-circuited the lighting cables, and K. 13 was in utter 
darkness. To the men imprisoned it must have seemed the dark- 
ness of the tomb. Even the strongest among them could not 
have borne up very much longer. They were so little capable 
of excitement that not a man cheered when the air-tube was opened. 
For the salvors the worst had passed, but for the prisoners the 
worst had yet to come. Fourteen more hours of suffering had 
to be endured before the rescue was completed, and they were 
hours more full of perils than those which had passed. The devils 
of the Sea were not willing to yield their prey to the efforts of Man. 
One of these perils was the old haunting threat of chlorine gas 
intensified. Of the others I will tell in their place. When the 
control room was opened up to the outer air by the tube which 
had been fitted the pressure within fell to the normal. It had been 
raised when the submarine sank by the intrusion of hundreds of 
tons of water into the enclosed space of the hull. But the pressure 
in the flooded compartments and upon the bulkhead, which alone 
stood between the survivors and death by drowning, remained 
at 31 lb. to the square inch. The leaks in this bulkhead at 
once increased and the water gushed through in greater volume. 
It looked as if the means which had saved the men from a slow 
death from suffocation would hand them over to a quick death 
from poison-gas. If the salt water had reached the powerful 
batteries it must have been decomposed into its constituents and 
given off gas in deadly volumes. The expedient was adopted of 
pumping the in-coming water into the bilge, but this could not 
continue indefinitely. Time was now an even more urgent factor 
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in the rescue than it had been during the previous twodays. This 
was fully understood by the salvors, who furiously yet with orderly 
precision redoubled their efforts. It was decided not to attempt 
the removal of the men one by one through Fairfields’ big steel tube 
which had been made to fit over the torpedo hatch. The method 
was too uncertain and, even if feasible, too slow. Instead of 
risking all upon this doubtful means of egress, Barttelot determined 
to throw all the energies of his plant and staff into raising the 
bows of K. 13 above the water and cutting a hole through her 
double skin. The Ranger was on the way and would soon arrive ; 
what he could not do without her would become comparatively 
easy with her powerful assistance. 

In the afternoon she came, and Barttelot, though he remained 
responsible, gladly handed over the entire direction of the critical 
operations to Captain Young. They could not have passed into 
better hands. No experience in salvage in any part of the world 
counts beside that of Young and his Ranger. Sunset was approach- 
ing, and night would soon overshadow the Gareloch. But this 
mattered little. The Ranger, accustomed to work at all hours of 
the night and day, was equipped with arc lights which could shatter 
any darkness. It was easy now to communicate with K. 13 through 
the tube and to make clear how she was to help herself. She was 
over three hundred feet long—340 feet, to be precise—and did 
not need to be tilted very steeply to bring her nose and upper bow 
plates clear of the surface. But to be got up into a working position 
she must be lightened forward. This was done by blowing all the 
forward oil tanks. The heavily loaded stern held tight in the 
Gareloch mud, but the bows were free and, as the tanks were blown, 
they lifted rapidly. They heaved up through ten degrees, and the 
salvors who were watching for the movement instantly whipped 
steel hawsers under the forepart of the submarine and secured 
the ends to bollards on tugs alongside. K. 13 was up, but would 
she remain up? It seemed most unlikely, and remained most 
unlikely until the end. 

The hawsers—six-inch—-weie too light for the job, but none 
stronger were at hand. No sooner were the bows of K. 13 up and 
secured than her stern began to slip backwards into the mud. 
Before she biought up against hard ground she had gone back 
thixty feet. More hawsers were whipped under her and held, 
but there was no security that they would continue to hold. There 
was no security for anything. It was a fight for life against the. 
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ruthless chances and devilries of the sea. The supreme risk had 
to be taken of cutting a big hole through the outer and inner skins. 
If when it was cut the hawsers parted, or K. 13 by burying her 
stern still more deeply escaped from their embrace, all would be 
over. The men remaining in the vessel, forty-nine of them, would 
follow into the Shades their dead messmates whose bodies lay in 
the boiler and engine rooms. But whatever the risk the hole 
had to be cut, and that quickly. 

Inside the submarine, hope, which may have flickered a little 
when the air-tube was first opened, had given place to the old dull 
apathy. Food and diink had been passed down the tube, but 
appetite for them had vanished. They struggled mechanically, 
as trained British seamen always will so long as life is in them; 
they struggled mechanically like automata against the in-coming 
water. It was difficult to move abovt upon the most urgent duties. 
The wet and slippery floor of the control room lay now on a long 
upward slant upon which the half-dazed seamen stumbled and 
fell. There was no lack of courage ; no one grumbled or lamented ; 
but frail human bodies have their limits of endurance, and those 
limits had been reached. 

Yet the men worked on and did their utmost to carry out the 
directions of those who led them. The place where the hole was 
about to be cut lay far towards the bows, and to reach it from 
within the fore bulkhead must be opened. But when it was sought 
to unclose the bulkhead which divided the control room from the 
foc’sle, it was found that the door had jammed and would not slide 
back. For hours this miserable shut door stood between these men 
and freedom. Somehow at last it was got open, but no one has 
clearly told me how. It was not until the survivors of K. 13 had 
for a long time been above water that they became voluble—and 
untrustworthy. At the moment of rescue, or shortly afterwards, 
they remembered as little as one on awakening in the morning 
remembers the details of a dream. Yet they remembered that 
door, how it stood there obdurate for hours and at last yielded. 
Though how it had stuck or why it yielded they could not say. 

Meanwhile the hole in the bows was being cut, and the cutting 
of this hole supplies me with one pleasing bit of comedy with 
which to round off this rather grim story. An acetylene plant 
makes butter of steel plates, and it was very rapid work to draw the 
spouting white flame, fed from the Ranger’s plant, round a rough 
circle marked out on K. 13’s bows. The outer skin was quickly 
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cut through. Within lay water filling up the space honey-combed 
with cross ties between the inner and outer skins. Before the 
inner hole could be cut, this water must be pumped out. The 
place selected for the hole could not be reached by the steam 
salvage pumps, so the men woiking upon the submarine’s hull 
were compelled to fit gear for pumping the water out by hand. 
They knew that it was no more than five feet deep, so they bent 
their backs to it cheerfully. But they were less cheerful when 
they found that their efforts produced no appreciable result. 
‘There must be a devil of a lot of water between these skins,’ said 
they, and bent to the task once more. Shift followed shift, and 
the pumping went on. It was a tiresome, back-wearying business, 
but precious lives were at stake, and they would get that water 
down and the inner hole cut if they died of-disgust in the doing 
of it. But the water showed no sign of going down. How long 
this pumping went on I cannot say with precision. Admittedly 
it was hours, probably as many hours as it took to prise open that 
obtrusive bulkhead door, for some of the survivors of K. 13 had 
got through their job and arrived under the pumpers’ feet while 
they were still pumping. It then occurred to the slaves of the 
hand-pump to seek after enlightenment from those whom they were 
pumping to save. ‘ How long is it going to take,’ asked they, 
‘to get rid of this damned water between the skins?’ They 
were asked by one of Fairfields’ experts how long they had been 
pumping. The reply was ‘Hours.’ ‘Have you closed the flap 
valves?’ drily asked the man of Fairfields. They hadn’t; the 
water was coming in just as fast as they pumped it out; they had 
been trying with hand-gear to pump out the ocean ! 

After this little discovery progress became rapid. The valves, 
which admitted water between the skins, were closed and it did 
not take long then to get through. A hole was cut by acetylene 
fiame in the inner skin and the way out was opened at last. It was 
ten o’clock on Wednesday evening, January 31, fifty-four and a 
half hours after K. 13 had sunk, that her forty-nine survivors 
emerged into the blazing are lights which shone from the Ranger’s 
masts. They could not speak ; many of them could scarcely walk. 
One by one they were helped by kindly hands along a gangway 
to a tug and thence to the shore. They stumbled ashore, un- 
conscious of the cheers which greeted them, gazing without recogni- 
tion upon the friends who welcomed them. And so to Shandon, 
where they were put straight into hot baths and lifted thence into 
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bed. For they were dumb and perished with cold. It is always 
cold in a deep-diving submarine even in high summer; in the 
bowels of K.13, lying seventy feet deep in the Northern mid- 
winter, the cold, though little noticed at the time, had been 
paralysing. Forty hours of bad and poisonous air, fifty-four hours 
of bitter cold, had brought the bright flame of these men’s life 
down to a poor flicker. But recovery was rapid, and not one of 
the survivors disappointed by dying those who had saved him. 

Twenty hours after the last man had been plucked out”of 
K. 13 the hawsers which held her up parted, and she sank to the 
bottom of the Gareloch. 

The world did not ring with news of the story which I have 
told, for the Censor forbade. But His Majesty, who was a sailor 
before he was a King and remains first and always a sailor, sent 
to Barttelot a telegram of which the purport, rendered in the 
language of the naval signal book, ran ‘Mancuvre Well 
Executed.’ 
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